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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—=0——— = 
N Wednesday the Queen (who on the day before had 
visited Kensington Palace) laid the foundation-stone 
of the additions that are to be made to the South Kensington 
Museum,—henceforth to be called the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. The reception given to the Queen by the vast 
crowds that assembled all along the route was more than 
usually enthusiastic—though that sounds impossible—and 
everywhere the cheering was longer and louder than ever,— 
possibly because of the rumour that it was to be her Majesty’s 
last public appearance in London. On the occasions when the 
Queen meets a great crowd of her subjects, there is something 
very interesting and very touching in the perfect understand- 
ing that evidently exists between Sovereign and people. They 
know that there is nothing she would not do to serve her people, 
and she knows that they know it. 





On Wednesday news was received in London that seven 
men—six Englishmen and one Dane—had been arrested at 
Johannesburg on a charge of high treason, and lodged in 
Pretoria Gaol. The prisoners are described as “a nondescript 
lot” of “loafer-like” appearance, but some of them are said 
tohave been non-commissioned officers in the British Army. 
It is alleged that they had enrolled two thousand men, who 
were to get armed in Natal and then return to the Rand, and 
ata given signal seize the fort at Johannesburg, and hold it 
pending the arrival of British troops. If this is the truth, it 
was obviously a plot pour rive. There seems, however, as yet 
no authentic news as to the real nature of the incident. In 
some quarters it is declared that the whole transaction was a 
“put-up job,"—7.e, a plot manufactured by secret service 
agents. On the other hand, the Pall Mall Gazette, often very 
well informed on South African matters, publishes a state- 
ment which asserts that the plot, though absurd, was a genuine 
movement. In any case, it seems certain that neither the 
capitalists nor the South African League are in any way 
responsible. As we have said elsewhere, the plot, whether 
spontaneous or engineered by secret agents anxious to earn 
their salaries, isa sign of the unsatisfactory state of things 
now prevailing in the Transvaal. 





J sus of South African news this week are: (1) the 
greement that Sir Alfred Milner and President Kruger shall 
meet at Bloemfontein on May 30th, to discuss the whole situa- 
ee (2) the President’s proposals as to the franchise, 
1 have just been submitted to the Raad. His suggestions, 
if carri ed out, would make nine years’ residence sutticient to 
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the other requirements for obtaining a vote, such as the con- 
sent of two-thirds of the burghers, would still be necessary. We 
can pronounce no opinion as to the adequacy of these proposals 
without further knowledge of the facts, but we note with 
satisfaction that both Mr. Chamberlain’s statement in the 
House of Commons on Thurs day and Mr. Goschen’s speech on 

the same evening at the South African dinner exhibit a just 
and conciliatory spirit. Mr. Goschen’s speech was in the 
happiest possible vein, and dwelt, we are delighted to see 
with special emphasis on the loyalty of the Cape Afrikanders. 
Though he did not pretend to disguise the anxiety of the present 
situation, he is evidently hopeful of good results flowing from 
the meeting between the British High Commissioner and the 
President of the South African Republic. The object of Sir 
Alfred Milner will be to come to an arrangement which the 
Government will be able to recommend to the Outlanders “as 
a reasonable concession to their just demands.” President 
Kruger is apparently willing “to discuss every proposal in a 
friendly way which will conduce to a good understanding and 
to peace in South Africa, provided the independence of the 
South African Republic is not impugned.” It is greatly to be 
hoped that whatever arrangement is come to will have the 
element of finality in it. We have the strongest desire to see 
South Africa powerful, united, and enjoying a free, independent 
self-government as does Canada, but a condition of annual 
crises must ruin the political health of any community. 


Prince George’s visit to Candia, reported in last Saturday’s 
Times, passed off without hitch or collision, though twenty 
thousand Christian peasants had flocked into a town already 
crowded with Mahommedan refugees. The Prince, who 
arrived from Suda Bay in H.MLS. * Dido,’ proceeded on foot to 
the Cathedral amid a scene of great enthusiasm, received the 
Mahommedan notables, held a reception at the house of 
Mustafa Bey, and attended service in the principal mosque. 
Afterwards, at the déjeviner given in his honour by Captain Shaw, 
Governor of the town, he proposed the Queen’s health, and, 
addressing the people from the window, advised them to for- 
give and forget, and invited the Mahommedans to remain in 
the island. Prince George, who is described by those who 
know him as an amiable Hercules—he inherits the wonderful 
physical strength of the Romanoffs—appears to have made an 
excellent impression on the Mahommedans as well as the 
Christians, though the perfect order which prevailed is 
ascribed in great measure to the arrangements of the British 
authorities. The Z¢mes’ correspondent gives a curious picture 
of the decoration of the town, in which “the long rows of 
ruined houses, beneath which in some cases the fire is still 
RE are almost concealed by festoons and banners.” 
e shall be glad when these somewhat deceptive semblances 
a rejoicing are replaced by more solid indications of peace 
and prosperity. 








The manufacture by Germany of a claim to Asia Minor 
as within her “sphere of influence” goes on steadily. 
The Zimes correspondent at Berlin quotes in last Satur- 
day’s paper certain statements from German newspapers 
to show that the German Government is about to 
send a semi-official expedition to conduct an exploration 
in Asia Minor, Armenia, and Mesopotamia. The expedi 
tion is nominally organised by the Anatolian Railway 


will be 


Company, but as it accompanied by the German 


Consul-General at Constantinople, and as the Anatolian Rail- 
way 1s distinctly the creature of political projects, the character 
of the expedition is well marked. The 7'mes correspondent 








qualify an Outlander for the full franchise, but apparently 
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Minor. We do not want it for ourselves, and on commercial 
grounds would far rather see the Germans developing than the 
Turks ruining those rich and fertile regions. Unless, how- 
ever, we are very greatly misinformed as to Russia’s aspira- 
tions, she will not endure to see Asia Minor in the hands of 
Germany. Then comes the question, Is it really good policy 
for William II. to incur the enmity of Russia for any Asian 
province, however rich and fertile ? 


A very curious attempt is being made in Paris to convert 
Major Marchand into a new Boulanger. With this object, 
apparently, M. Thicbaud—whose name will be remembered 
in connection with the Boulanger “boom ”—has been trying to 
“organise” Major Marchand into the position of a national 
hero. It seems incredible that the attempt should be made 
to utilise a Major of Marines as a saviour of society, but 
apparently all things are now possible in France ; and the 
Anti-Dreyfus party remember with pleasure certain phrases as 
to the Army and the Dreyfus case used by Major Marchand 
when he first saw a newspaper after his wanderings. We agree, 
however, with the correspondent of the Z%mes in thinking it 
most unlikely that Major Marchand will lend himself to any 
of the schemes of his so-called friends. Meantime the Govern- 
ment have fixed the details of Major Marchand’s reception. 
He will be received at Toulon on the last day of May by the 
representatives of the Ministers of War, Marine, and the 
Colonies, and will reach Paris on June Ist, and be entertained 
at lunch, with the other members of the Mission, by the Minister 
of Marine, M. Lockroy. In the evening the Major will be 
given a dinner at the Military Club. 


Another hope of those who desire a military coup d état is 
General Gallieni, who is on his way back from Madagascar. 
No doubt the great ability and comparatively high status of 
the stern and, it is said, not over-scrupulous dictator of 
France’s latest conquest would render him formidable were 
he to consent to become an instrument of the extreme 
Anti-Dreyfus party. We believe General Gallieni to be 
too long-headed a man for a_ revolutionary adventure. 
Remember St. Arnaud “acted” for a Pretender who was 
already installed at the Elysée as President of the Re- 
public and Commander-in-Chief. Meantime, it is evident 
that a reaction is beginning in Paris in favour of Dreyfus. 
Unfortunately, this reaction is accompanied by extremely 
violent and provocative articles against the Generals con- 
cerned in the Dreyfus case, and especially against General 
Mercier. Such violence is extremely foolish (as well as very 
possibly unfair), for it may conceivably goad the chiefs of the 
Army into some desperate act. It would be much more pru- 
dent to leave the Generals alone for the present, and calmly 
await the finding of the Court of Cassation. 


Of the /’garo revelations published during the week, it is 
enough to say that they have finally plucked the heart out of 
the secret dossier. This is now shown to have been a mere 
budget of forgeries, including bogus letters from the German 
Emperor, the existence of which successive Foreign Ministers 
have denied, although reference to them had caused serious 
diplomatic friction with Germany in January, 1895, and led to an 
official contradiction addressed to the German Ambassador. The 
Figaro shrewdly surmises that it was because Du Paty de Clam 
had mentioned those letters in his original report on the secret 
dossier that that document was destroyed. Another important 
point established is the long-standing scepticism of the Foreign 
Office, embodied first of all in M. Hanotaux’s memorandum in 
1894 recording his ciforts to stop General Mercier from 
prosecuting Dreyfus, and General Mercier’s evasive reply— 
“We have made up our minds”—when asked as to the exist- 
ence of other documents beside the bordercau. 


During the past week there has been a great deal of most 
unnecessary and mischievous tall talk owing to the fact that 
directly after the Russian Minister at Pekin had informed the 
Chinese Government of the agreement with England as to 
spheres of railway development, he pressed for a concession 
to connect the Russian Manchurian railway with Pekin. 
This was at once alleged in certain quarters to be another 
act of Russian perfidy. But as the St. James's Gazette 
pointed out in an extremely sensible leading article, the 
Russians were in reality only asking for what it had been 








specifically agreed they might ask for in the agreement 
between us and them. Fortunately, the outery. at fret 
raised seems now dying out in view of a better under 
standing of the facts. The British public are, we believe, 
beginning, surely if slowly, to abandon the preternatural 
suspicion of Russia once entertained, and to see that even 
if Manchuria is placed in railway communication with 
Pekin the British Empire will not fall to pieces, 





The Chinese have been compelled to “complete delivery 
of the Kowloon extension, but not without the use of a force 
of some two thousand soldiers, sailors, and Marines, who were 
despatched from Hong-kong. On Tuesday the British flag 
was hoisted by the British General at Kowloon City, anda 
Royal salute was fired. It is possible there still may he a 
certain amount of local disturbance, but it is not likely to be 
of a grave character. The baysand inlets in the new territory 
make it very easy to use gunboats. 





The crisis in Italy has been terminated by the formation of 
a new Cabinet, in which General Pelloux remains Premier and 
Minister of the Interior, and eight outgoing Radical Ministers 
are replaced by Extreme or Moderate Conservatives. hat 
General Pelloux should, within a fortnight from being President 
of a Cabinet of the Left, have become heaxl of a Ministry drawn 
almost entirely from the Right, may seem on the face of it a 
strange and indefensible somersault to those unacquainted 
with the workings of the group system. It is pointed out 
however, that General Pelloux has all along been a King’s man 
rather than a party politician, and that the new combination 
augurs well for the development of a homogeneous Conserva- 
tive party. The most notable features of the new Administra- 
tion are the accession of the veteran Marquis Visconti Venosta 
—who first held office nearly forty years ago—and the con- 
spicuous absence of Baron Sonnino, who is on all hands 
admitted to have engineered the coalition, formed the new 
Cabinet, and to control the Parliamentary support which can 
alone keep it in power. There seems to be, however, no 
reason to doubt his loyalty. 





During the debate on the Committee stage of the Finance 
Act in the House of Commons on Friday, May 12th, Mr. 
Bartley, though he himself proposed a most unworkable 
scheme for preventing Government buying Consols above par, 
elicited an interesting declaration from the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. He was trying, said Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach, to see if the Local Loans stock could not be made more 
attractive to the local authorities. We hope he may succeed, 
for if this could be done certain of the inconveniences caused 
by the paying off of the National Debt would be got rid of. 
Investors cannot use municipal stock as they use Consols, 
because there is not a large enough or a certain enough 
market ; but if there were enough of the municipal loans 
grouped in a single Government stock, the shrinkage of the 
amount of Consols open to investment would not matter, 
Another interesting point in the debate was the demand made 
by Mr. Hubbard that people should be allowed to insure theit 
lives for a sum of money to be used in paying Death-duties, 
and that this sum should not itself be liable to the Death-duties 
or be aggregated with the rest of the dead man’s property. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer expressed great sympathy 
with the idea, but pronounced it impracticable. You could 
not ecar-mark the insurance money. Possibly there are 
objections which we do not perceive, but would not a 
survivorship policy made in favour of a man’s heir meet the 
difficulty? A man, that is, would create a survivorship 
policy in favour of his son and assign it to him irrevocably, 
The son, if he survived the father, would receive the insurance 
money, and use it to pay the Death-duties, 


Substantial progress was made during the week with the 
London Government Bull, but it is impossible to deal with 
the debate in detail. We may note, however, that on Tuesday 
Mr. Balfour, by way of concession to the “wonderful 
unanimity” of the London Members, proposed that the new 
Borough Councils should act as overseers for the purpose of 
collecting rates, and that the town clerk should be the officer 
responsible for the registration of electors, a compromise which 
met with general approval, and was agreed to without division. 
On Thursday three important new clauses were added to the 
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Bill, relating to the position of Borough Mayors as Justices 
of the Peace, the safeguarding of open spaces, and the in- 
clusion of the Inner and Middle Temples within the City of 
London N early a dozen additional areas were added to those 
already scheduled as Boroughs, the amendment for the division 
of Greater Westminster into two Boroughs being decisively 
rejected. The Bill reached the Report stage at 12.30 on 


Friday morning. 


Lord Salisbury made one of his really illuminating speeches 
at the annual dinner of the Railway Benevolent Institution on 
Wednesday. Recalling his experiences as chairman of the 
Great Eastern, where, coming fresh from the fight of politics, 
he found railwaymen much stronger than politicians, he 
pointed out that the premium inevitably placed on physical 
vigour in the organisation of railways called for the establish- 
ment of benevolent societies as a complement to such a 
system. As instruments of expansion, subjugation, and 
civilisation, he went on, railways were of enormous value, 
The Sirds# wielded many weapons, but if they were to ask 
what material weapons he wielded, “I should say he won by 
the railway, and the railway alone.” In this connection Lord 
Salisbury paid a generous tribute to the skill of Lieutenant 
Girouard, now Railway Commissioner in Egypt, and amused 
his hearers by an account of the difficulties encountered on 
the Uganda Railway, where the works had been put a stop to 


for three weeks “ because a party of man-eating lions appeared | 


in the locality and conceived a most unfortunate taste for all 
our porters.” Turning to China, he said, “The politics of 
China are the politics of railways,” and expressed the earnest 
hope that we should at all events obtain the right, on paper, 
to cover the Chinese Empire with railways. After some 
preguant remarks on the competition in railway expansion, 
Lord Salisbury finally insisted on the necessity of securing, 
by wise benevolence, the contentment of railway employés, 
and so furnishing a solid base for the vast pyramid of industry 
that is to control the world. Of the Cape to Cairo route, it is 
nardly necessary to add, Lord Salisbury said not a word. 





Lord Salisbnry made another striking speech at a banquet at 
the Hotel Cecil on Thursday night, in which, in reference to 
Lord Rosebery’s last political utterance, he declared that for 
good or for evil the Liberal party of 1886 had passed away for 
ever. “The past is never reproduced. You may come back 
to analogous results, you may obtain some of the conditions, 
or even all of them, which you enjoyed before, but when the 
method, the system, the circumstances by which those results 
were obtained are once shattered they can never be reproduced.” 
That is true, but it applies quite as much to the old Conserva- 
tive party. It also is not the same party that it was before 1886. 





Tue Conservative party has become in the best and widest | 


ssnse of the word liberalised. We are not so foolish as to 
imagine that this is solely due to the influence of the Liberal 
Unionists. The process had begun long before the alliance, 
and was due to the development of forces always to some 
extent represented in the party. At the same time, the year 
1886 made these developments visible, and so marks an 
epoch in the evolution of both parties. At present a man 
who is classed as a Tory is quite as likely to hold wide and 
liberal views as a man officially described as a Liberal. 


Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman was the chief speaker at a 
conversazrone held at the National Liberal Club on Wednesday. 
In domestic affairs, he compared the patient advance of the 
House of Commons through the mazes of the London Govern- 
ment Bill to that of a band of African explorers through the 
sloomy labyrinths of a tropical forest. He applauded the en- 
thusiasm displayed by the London Members, and admitted 
that the Bill, when they emerged into daylight, would be found 
to have lost the greater number of those objectionable pro- 
visions of which they complained so much when it was first 
introduced. After an allusion to the Sinking Fund in Sir 
William Harcourt’s style, Sir Henry said this was a Puarlia- 
ment of small things ; for larger things and greater success he 
looked to the Liberal party outside the House. He depre- 
cated belief in the rumours of a spcedy dissolution, but 
declared that whether it came early or late, Liberals were not 
airaid of it. “They must not be too sanguine,” he added, 
“and need not be too rash; but one thing they could do,— 
they could go on expressing by their actions the leading 





| 








tenets of their political faith.” Sir Henry is developing a 
faculty for the impressive expression of political truisms 
which rather disappoints us. Surely there never was a time 
when the Liberal party was less in need of being cautioned 
against being sanguine. 

Last Sunday the Zulus now appearing at Earl’s Court were 
taken out to see the sights of London, and the summary of 
their impressions given in Monday's Chronicle by one who 
accompanied the party is both entertaining as well as instruc- 


tive. The attitude of the savages was not of unleavened 
wonder. They were evidently depressed by the blackness of 
London. “I never dreamt,” said one old man, “that any 


kraal could be so great and beautiful, but it is black—black as 
night. In the underground city it must be blacker still,”—for 
they are convinced from the sight of so many people descending 
flights of steps at stations, &c., that there is another and 
greater London lying beneath the streets. The statues— 
except one of a Mercury—left them cold, but the lions in 
Trafalgar Square provoked the comment that it would be use- 
less to face beasts of such huge proportions. Of the virtues o 

the police they have evidently already heard, one old Zulu 
informing his son as they passed Scotland Yard, “It is here 
that the people dwell who know everything. They find that 
which is lost, and they put bad men into dark holes. They 
are much mightier than our witch-doctors.” The picture- 
posters, we learn, caused “ much waving of sticks and taking 
of snuff,’ behaviour which we hope may be interpreted as ex- 
pressing approval of the labours of Mr. Richardson Evans. 


Lord Elgin was entertained on Tuesday—his fiftieth birt h- 
day—by the Northbrook Club. Lord Rosebery, in recalling 
Lord Elgin’s appointment, described the difficulties he had 
experienced in overcoming the late Viceroy’s diffidence. He 
dwelt on the almost unexampled difficulties which Lord Elgin 
had successfully encountered; and compared the Indian 
frontier to a cactus hedge which Viceroys had always at 
intervals to sit upon. Lord Elgin, he went on, had “en- 
deavoured, by holding wisely and well the balance of power 
and of justice, to make the nations of India feel that they 
had something to lose in our rule, in our administration, in 
our civilisation.” Finally, he made a vigorous appeal to Lord 
Elgin not to regard his Viceroyalty as the end, but rather 
the beginning, of a career ; and with characteristic humour 
besought him not to attempt to occupy the position of a 
retired leader. Lord Elgin’s reply contained an admirable 
passage on our relations with the hill tribes. “If,” he 
said, “we were firm and strong, not allowing ourselves to 
be trifled with, and at the same time imperturbably con- 
ciliatory, never interfering with native customs unless they 
were against the dictates of humanity, we might hope that in 
time closer relations with our neighbours in the hills would be 
brought about.” 


It was announced on Saturday last at the meeting of the 
Committee for the establishment of a Birmingham University 
that Mr. Andrew Carnegie had very generously promised 
£50,000, on condition that the money should be used for the 
endowment of scientific teaching and study connected with 
the local industries. The gift of so large a sum of money by 
a patriotic American, to be used in encouraging industries 
which at many points compete with the industries with which 
Mr. Carnegie’s name is connected, shows great liberality and 
width of view. Mr. Andrew Carnegie and the colossal business 
developed by him have of late been much before the public, 
owing to the fact that he has just sold out his interest in the 
Homestead Works for £40,000,000. Mr. Carnegie is hardly 
likely to invest at less than 3 per cent., and therefore his 
income must be, we suppose, something like £1,200,000 a year. 
There must be a great deal of spending in an income of that 


| kind, even if one’s subscriptions are on the scale of Mr. 


Carnegie’s gift to Birmingham. It is interesting to note that 
an anonymous Birmingham donor, who first gave £25,000 to 
the University, has now raised his gift to £37,000. The local 
patriotism of Birmingham is undoubtedly a thing of which 
the whole country may be proud. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (23) were on Friday 110}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
~- --<>—— 


$ORD CHARLES BERESFORD AND CHINA. 


V E welcome the appearance of Lord Charles Beresford’s 
book on China (“The Break-up of China’; Harper 

and Brothers, 12s.) because it raises a fair and square issue, 
and brings out clearly the two opposing policies in China,— 
the policy of maintaining the integrity and independence 
of the Chincse Empire, and the policy we have advocated 
instead, the policy of refusing (with all its consequences) to 
‘tempt to bolster up an Empire which is certainly decayed 

and decaying, and which possibly is rotten beyond the 
power of reform from inside. Lord Charles Beresford’s 
policy, granted his premises, is perfectly logical and con- 
sistent, but must, we hold, land us, in the end, in occupying 
towards the Chinese Empire a position analogous to that 
which we occupy towards Egypt. That this, or a great disaster, 
can be the only result of Lord Charles Beresford’s policy may 
be demonstrated more clearly than is usual in the case of 
political questions. Lord Charles Beresford starts with the 
apparently harmless policy of maintaining the ** open door.” 
Yet starting from this he is obliged, by the force of reason 
candidly applicd to the facts, to arrive at the tremendous 
consequences which we have just described. It is useless, 
he very sensibly argues, to keep the door open unless there 
is a room beyond. and something worth having, and not 
mere wrack and ruin, in the room. But .the Chinese 
Empire. is the room. Therefore. the independence 
and integrity of the Chinese Empire must be pre- 
served. Thus the “open door” necessarily involves 
the preservation of the Chinese Empire in health and 
wealth. But Lord Charles Beresford has seen with his own 
eyes that if the Chinese Empire is to be kept in health and 
wealth it must be organised, and in fact “run,” by competent 
Europeans. This means that the Chinese military forces 
must be officered and organised by Europeans, and that a 
vast number of internal reforms of the most far-reaching 
kind—Lord Charles names eleven—from an Imperial 
coinage toa land revenue settlement and the abolition of 
the present system of /i/in, must be carried out under 
European guidance. In fact, the formula must be—As in 
Egypt, so in China. Of course it is easy to say that these 
reforms ought to be carried out by all the European nations 
in-common, and without jealousy : but we all know that in 
practice this is utterly impossible. No decaying Asiatic 
Power will ever be reorganised by means of Internationalism. 
The reason is not merely the jealousy of the nations. It is 
also to be found in the fact that no reforms are effective in 
a country like China unless they are backed by external force. 
An Asiatic Power is often quite willing at the beginning 
to make use of white men, because they are regarded 
as a kind of magicians, who can bring wealth and power. 
The notion of putting a white man as Finance Minister, or 
War Minister, or Head of the Admiralty, is acceptable because 
it is believed that somehow or other these mad white men 
will produce revenue and trained regiments and good ships. 
When, however, the white man begins to ask for disagreeable 
efforts, cuts off salaries, dismisses officials, and stops 
peculation, Asia at once rebels, and the white men are 
got rid of. Asiatic Powers want efficiency and wealth, 
but they want it without When, then, the 
white reformers lave nothing but Internationalism (7e., 
an organised diplomatic faction fight) behind them, they go, 
and the Asiatic Power returns to its ruins and its dreams, 
That is what has always happened in Turkey when efforts 
have been made at a reorganisation of the Empire on 
European principles. If, however, as in Egypt or Tunis, 
there is a single efficient European Power behind who can, 
and does, say : * You shall not turnout the white officers and 
officials, because we will support them and insist on their 
reforms being carried through, the reforms continue and 
the country begins to prosper. This means, then, that if 
the Chinese Empire is to have its military forces’ made 
efficient, its revenues reformed, and its internal administra- 
tion improved, there must be a single strong Power behind 
the white reformers who, when necessary, will give them the 
required moral and physical support. But if any Power is 


sacrifice. 


to do this it must obviously be England; for, in the first 
place, no other would be likely to undertake the burden ; 
and next, even if any other Power were to do it. China. 








it is admitted, would soon lose its integrity and independence, 
Lord Charles Beresford instinctively realises this, and, in 
effect, his proposal is that English officers and officials 
should reorganise China, and secure her integrity and in. 
dependence. Now, as we understand him, Lord Charles 
Beresford stops his logical efforts here. He sees that the 
“open door” involves the maintenance of the integrity and 
independence of the Chinese Empire, he sees that the 
maintenance of that integrity and independence involves the 
reorganisation of China, and he sees that the reorganisation 
involves the employment of English officers in the Army 
and English official guidance and control in the civil and 
revenue administrations. But here he stops. He does not 
take matters a step farther, and apparently does not see that 
English influence and control must either fail or else end in 
the complete control of China after the precedent of Egypt. 
But though Lord Charles Beresford stops short in his 
logical career, we do not believe that the present Govern- 
ment or the English people will be content to do go, 
We believe that they will recognise that Lord Charles 
Beresford’s policy means in the end, whether for good or ill, 
the domination and control of China by England. What, 
then, we have to consider is this. Is it wise to adopt a 
policy which will ultimately turn China into another Egypt 
on a gigantic scale? Should we adopt that policy 2 
Though we are Imperialists and expansionists, we must most 
emphatically declare that we should be mad to enter upon such 
a policy. The United Kingdom has a broad back, but not a 
back broad enough to bear such a burden as this. We do 
not wish our greatness to fail * from craven fears of being 
great,’ but we do want to sce moderation, and sobriety, and 
self-restraint preserved in the pursuit of empire, as well as 
in every other respect. Because we do not want John Bull 
to bite off more than he can chew, we have no desire that 
he should stop biting altogether. Let him eat steadily and 
slowly, and so secure a good digestion. 

But it may be said :—* Even if we refuse to undertake the 
reorganisation of China, there is no reason why we should 
not say “* Hands off” to other Powers,—why, that is, we should 
not still maintain the “open door” and the integrity and 
independence of the Chinese Empire.’ One answer to this 
is the answer which Lord Lord Charles Beresford in effect 
gives in his book. Unless. China is reorganised the “ open 
door” is not worth having and the integrity and independence 
of the Chinese Empire an impossibility. The door will only 
open intoaruined room if China is not reorganised. Besides, 
we have the example of Turkey before us. What good have 
we done ourselves by the maintenance of the integrity 
and independence of the Ottoman Empire? We tried 
to bolster up Turkey without reorganising her, and 
what was the result? We added £100,000,000 to 
our National Debt, but the Ottoman Empire dwindled, 
and is still dwindling, and we now realise that * we put our 
money on the wrong horse,” and that it is not worth our 
while to make any more sacrifices for Turkey. No lesson, 
in fact, is clearer than this. It is not worth while to try to 
maintain the integrity of a decaying Empire unless you are 
prepared to provide the antiseptics necessary to stop decay. 

But if Lord Charles Beresford’s policy of “ Thorougi:” is put 
aside, and if we also reject a policy analogous to that pursued 
as to Turkey in the past, there remains only the policy 
of leaving China to her fate (whatever that may prove), 
and reserving for ourselves special powers to deal with one 
portion of the Empire should it ever become derelict. This 
is, in truth, the policy which our Government have adopted, 
and, in our opinion, most wisely. They have refused to 
interfere in China more than is absolutely necessary, and 
they have ear-marked the Yangtse -Valley as a special 
field for British railway enterprise, and as destined to come 
to us in the event of a break-up of China. It is possible, 
though not, we admit, likely, that China, after an internal 
explosion, may reform herself as did Japan. In that case 
we are safe. If, however, China does break up, then at any 
rate we have provided for our commercial interests without 
committing ourselves to so terrible a burden as the domination 
of all China in the face of European jealousies and hatreds. 
The residuary right to the Yangtse Valley may, no doubt, 
prove a tremendous burden, but it is nothing compared with: 
the control of the whole of China. For us to assume 4, 
virtual protectorate of China would be to raise the hatred 
and jealousy of the rest of the world, as well as to puta 
terrible strain upon our reserve of capable administrators. 
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THE TRANSVAAL. 


HE news of the arrest of half a dozen men from 
T among the ranks of the poorer Outlanders on a charge 
of high treason does not seem to us to affect the main issues 
at stake, except to show that the present status quo is be- 
coming intolerable. We do not yet know enough of the 
facts to be able to say whether the “plot” with which 
the prisoners are charged was the result of a spontaneous 
or a bond-fide action, or whether it was the outcome of 
the cryptic workings of agents provocateurs ; but in either 
case.the incident shows that the state of things at Johannes- 
burg is most unsatisfactory. If it was a real plot we have 
roof of the restlessness and discontent of the working popu- 
lation in the Transvaal, for it is, we think, admitted that 
the capitalists had nothing to do with the alleged conspiracy. 
If they were in it, it would not have been miners and small 
shopkeepers and loafers who would have been arrested, but 
the men behind them. If, on the other hand, it can be 
proved that the secret service agents of the Transvaal 
Government, either with or without orders, led on a certain 
number of Outlanders to commit themselves to treasonable 
words and acts, it is equally clear that the conditions 
prevailing in the Transvaal are in no sense sound and whole- 
some. 

An able correspondent, whose letter we are not able to print 
for reasons of space, declares that it is not fair to condemn the 
Boer Government because it is not perfect. The country, he 
urgesin effect, isa young one,and perfection in its governmental 
arrangements must not be insisted on. In fact, he suggests 
that the standard of administration applied in judging the 
Transvaal would bring condemnation upon almost any 
Government inthe world. There is very possibly a good deal 
of truth in this argument. We, at any rate, have always in 
these columns refrained from dwelling upon the details of 
administration, and have instead insisted that the one thing 
needful was a liberal grant of the franchise. That is the 
essential point, and without is the South African Republic 
can never prosper. If the Outlanders had the vote the 
grievances produced by a rough and irregular administration 
would vanish, for they could be told, and indeed would feel, 
that if they did not put the house in order it was their own 
fault. Theeffect of the grant of the franchise on,say,the terms 
which obtain in the Orange Free State, would thus be to a 
great extent to silence complaints now made by grievance- 
mongers. And not only would the grant of the franchise 
act favourably in this way. It would also help to create a 
better feeling between Boers and Outlanders by bringing 
them more into contact. Before very long some sections of 
the Outlanders would be sure to combine at the polls with 
the Boers, and some sections of the Boers with the Out- 
landers. Most important of all, the grant of the franchise 
would tend to soften the asperities of the present Adminis- 
tration. It must not be supposed that the grant of the 
franchise would immediately hand over the country to the 
Outlanders. For many years the Boers would probably 
still be the predominant partners, but the attitude of the Ad- 
ministration would be bound to change. Depend upon it, 
Boer officials and Boer policemen would treat Johannesburg 
men with votes very differently than they treat Johannesburg 
men without votes. In a word, only through a liberal grant 


of the franchise will it be possible to place the Transvaal | 


Government on a satisfactory footing. If that is granted, 
other things will in time right themselves, and the sting of 
degradation will be taken out of the position of the Out- 
landers. 

When, then, Sir Alfred Milner meets President Kruger at 
Bloemfontein, it is greatly to be hoped that the discussion 
will be strictly confined to the question of the franchise, and 
that all other points will be left in abeyance. Again, what 
snould be insisted upon by Sir Alfred Milner is a simple 
franc 
> shall acquire it with the fullest rights and powers,—exactly 
as It ls enjoyed by the present burghers. If the grant of the 
tranchise is obtained now, we believe that the situation will 
be almost immediately cleared, and that slowly and steadily 
taings will still further improve. The Outlander will 
find the Boer a far more reasonable person than he now 
supposes him to be, and the Boer will be surprised to find 
what a quantity of local patriotism there was latent in the 
Outlander. If, however, President Kruger remains obdurate 
and will not yield on the point of the franchise, there can 


ranchise law, and that when the Outlander acquires the vote | 


only be one end. There will not be war at once, not perhaps 
for several years, but gradually things will grow worse at 
Johannesburg, until at last there will come an explosion of 
political feeling so strong that we as the paramount Power 
shall be forced to intervene by force of arms, and put 
matters to rights. In that event, it will not bea case of a 
gradual sharing of power between the Outlanders and Boers, 
but a complete revolution. We trust sincerely that this may 
not happen, for, though we do not like the Transvaal Govern- 
ment, we very greatly admire and respect its Puritan farmer- 
soldiers, and it is unfortunately these God-fearing, sturdy 
peasants, and not the Transvaal officials, against whom we 
should have to fight. But our regret at the thought of war 
cannot hide from us the fact that war is in the end in- 
evitable if the South African Republic deliberately chooses 
to withhold the franchise from the Outlanders. 


Before we leave the subject of the franchise, we desire to 
say a word upon the vexed question of the oath. It is said 
that the Boers, not unnaturally perhaps from their point of 
view, insist on exacting an oath of allegiance which will deprive 
those who take it of their British citizenship. That is, of 
course, @ very serious matter; for many men on various 
grounds of sentiment or interest refuse to give up permanently 
their British citizenship. We were inclined to think that the 
position of paramountcy which England occupies in regard to 
the Transvaal would have made the acceptance of citizenship 
in the Transvaal inoperative to destroy British citizenship. 
Professor Westlake showed, however, last week that this. is 
not so, and that there would be a loss of British citizenship. 
If that is the case, would it not be both right and proper to 
pass a short Act of Parliament, declaring that where a British 
subject becomes the citizen of any State over which the Queen 
excrcises any rights of suzerainty, or which, by treaty or other- 
wise, is in any sense or particular dependent upon the power 
of the British Crown, the status of a British subject shall 
only be dormant while he is domiciled in the said State, and 
that the said statusof a British subject shall revive immediately 
on his becoming again domiciled in any British possession ? 
This would prevent the dreaded loss of British citizenship 
in case of a return to England or a British Colony, and yet 
would, while the person was domiciled in the Transvaal, 
give the Boer Government full power and authority over him. 
He could not, that is, while domiciled in the Transvaal and in 
the possession of @ vote, appeal for protection to the British 
Agent at Pretoria. The result of such an arrangement, as 
far as Cape Colony, Natal, and the rest of British South Africa 
are concerned, would be excellent, and would provide a sort of 
half-way house towards that common citizenship for all 
South Africa which must some day take place. It will no 
doubt be said that such an Act as we have suggested would 
be disliked by the Transvaal, and might be described as 
irritating ; but we do not think the Republic would have any 
real grievance. As long asan Outlander who had accepted the 
Transvaal citizenship remained within the Transvaal he 
would be completely subject to the Republic. The fact that 
if he returned toa British domicile he should regain his 
British rights of citizenship could not reasonably be said to 
injure in any way the interests of the Transvaal. The 
| Republic cannot claim the right to prevent our Parliament 
providing a rapid and easy form of naturalisation for 
| certain persons who had before been British subjects. 
| We should, in fact, in no way hurt the legitimate interests 
| of the South African Republic by providing in the particular 
case a rapid means for the recovery of British citizenship. 








THE GERMAN EMPEROR'S IDEA OF MONARCHY. 


HE German Emperor has added to his many other 
functions that of playwright. The news from Berlin 

is that the one topic of conversation there is the production 
of the historical play called Evsenzahn—i.e., “Iron Tooth” 
|—the first performance of which took place before the 
| Kaiser at Wiesbaden. The Kaiser must : listened to the 
| performance with all the interest of a young dramatic author 
| on the first night of his play, for we read that * many of the 
| most striking and effective passages are actually from the 
| Emperor’s pen.” We need not describe the plot, which is 

based on a conflict t broke out in 


hat 1447 between the 
citizens of Berlin and the E 





fav 
- 


lector Frederick II. of Brandeu- 
burg. As there happens to be a controversy at the present 
time between the Berlin Municipal Council avd the Govern- 
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ment respecting the erection of a gateway for the graveyard 
where lie the bodies of the revolutionaries of 1848, the play 
has a living interest for the inhabitants of Berlin, who are 
thus forcibly reminded that their democratic city has a long 
reckoning with the overbearing house of Brandenburg. A 
courtly verse, comparing Vienna with Berlin, tells us that 
while the former is a Kaiserstadt, or Imperial city, the latter 
is nothing but a Rauber-nest, and that is to some extent the 
view which the extreme Monarchists in Germany have 
generally taken of the now great city on the Spree. Berlin 
is not “loyal,” and rarely has been, and the present feud 
between Government and municipality may be said to typify 
the general relations which have existed between the city 
and the Monarchy. What possesses special interest, how- 
ever, for us is not so much the contest either of the fifteenth 
or the nineteenth century, as the self-revelation which Zisen- 
zahn gives of the ideas which the German Emperor enter- 
tains of the trade which he carries on with such profuse 
advertisement, and, let us add, with no little success. 


He would not, however, let us call it a trade. No; itis 
a state into which he has been sent by divine grace. The 
divine right of the Prussian Monarchy has always been 
maintained by the Hohenzollerns (we should have liked, by 
the way, to hear what that prince of Royal cynics, Frederick 
the Great, had to say about it privately), and never with 
more empressement than by the present Kaiser. The doctrine 
was hissed out by Bismarck in the ears of the angry demo- 
crats who sat in the German Diet at Frankfort in 1849. It 
has been made by the more Conservative political philosophers 
of Germany a kind of corner-stone of government. Even 
those political thinkers who do not believe in popular religion, 
and who perhaps doubt if there is any divinity at all, take a 
view of the State, and therefore of its head, which practically 
makes of the Monarch a person, not only above disobedience, 
not only beyond removal, but beyond any genuine criticism ; 
and they are largely responsible for the energy of the great 
democratic movement which is seeking to undermine the 
foundations on which German Monarchy reposes. In short, 
belief in divine right has as strong a hold over German Con- 
servatism as it had in the Court of Charles I. If this con- 
ception of politics holds with not a few of the German 
people, it is in its full entirety embodied in the person 
and lodged in the mind of the Kaiser. In all seriousness, 
and with the most complete honesty, William II. regards 
himself as the vicegerent of Deity, and those who oppose his 
policy are the enemies of God as well as of the Prussian 
Monarchy. His ideas as to his office seem to be well ex- 
pressed in the words put into the mouth of the Elector in 
this play :—“ Let him that is with me, that can understand 
my mission, that cares for his native land, and wishes that 
our ships may fare across the seas, our crops ripen, that the 
German name be honoured high and soar forth among the 
nations like an eagle,—let him follow me! Brandenburg 
always!” There, if ever, spoke the real Kaiser Wilhelm. 
There can be no doubt about the authenticity of inspiration 
there. 

What are we to say of this theory of political life? It is 
no mere academic question, when such views are set forth 
and acted on by the greatest military State in the world, by 
one of the strongest Governments that ever existed. The 
medizval challenge, the iron glove of Gitz, is thrown boldly 
and defiantly into the arena in a time when the democratic 
commonplaces were believed by many to have passed into the 
category of undisputed truths. Here is a man who will none 
of democracy, and who has an army of millions behind 
him, and who is one of the arbiters of the world. He 
frankly believes in a kind of paternal despotism, and like 
the too notorious Bishop Horsley, holds that the people have 
nothing to do with the laws except obey them. Nor can it 
be doubted that this policy has proved attractive to great 
numbers of educated men who do not like the rough-and- 
tumble of popular politics with all the banalities and the 
humbug which it must be admitted cling to popular methods 
of government. Only the other day in one of the reviews 
appeared an able and well-informed article, in which German 
methods were held up to our admiration, and we were told 
that instead of abusing the German Emperor it would be 
wise for us in England to adopt some of his methods, and to 
Germanise the life of England. German political philosophy 
has made not a little headway in England and the United 
States, and it might almost be said at the present time that 
whatever of political philosophy is taught in our seats of learn- 
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ing was “ made in Germany.” It is also impossible to travel j 
Germany without being impressed with what has been donesinge 
the formation of the Empire. The splendid material works the 
smoothness of the political and social machinery, the on : 
of wide comfort, the growing scale on which life is laid out, 
the rapidity of improvements, the pushing character of the 
people, the habits of industry, and the general high level of 
intelligence,—with all these and other aspects of German 
life one cannot fail to be impressed. The candid English. 
man will also admit that the points won in the race of in. 
dustrial competition by Germany against his own country 
have been deserved. There has been better organisation and 
greater intelligence. 

But is all this due to the power of the Kaiser and to his 
personal government ? Is all this the outcome of that great 
bureaucracy which obeys the least desire of its crowned 
chief ? And, on the other hand, has Germany made all 
gains and suffered no losses as the result of this high 
monarchical government ? We give the powerful Hohen- 
zollern family all credit for the iron perseverance, the 
wonderful industry, the simplicity and virility which have 
been shown by the long line of Prussian Kings. We have 
no doubt whatsoever that all this has had a great effect on the 
life of the people. But we do not think so meanly of the 
Germans as to suppose they could do nothing for themselves 
without a King to show them how, or to guide their steps as 
though they were tiny children. It may be doubted whether 
even the most purely political reforms carried out in Prussia 
would have been accomplished without the initiation of great 
thinkers and statesmen. One looks up with admiration to 
the superb statue of Frederick in Berlin, but is it not true 
that the great changes in Prussia were as much due to the 


groups of great men round the pedestal as to the philosopher. ° 


King himself ? Where, humanly speaking, would Prussia 
have been to-day had it not been for Stein, Hardenberg, 
Gneisenau, Scharnhorst ; where but for Kant, Goethe, 
Humboldt? The theory of the Kaiser is to ignore 
these men, and to attribute all that has been accom- 
plished to his ancestors. Would Prussia have sprung 
a generation ago into the front rank of Powers by the un- 
aided efforts of William L., or of his immediate predecessor ? 
To ask the question is to answer it for any well-informed 
man. ‘The real truth is that the facts of German life which 
rightly impress us are the outcome of German character and 
of German training. The latter is due to the splendid 
system of education organised by Wilhelm von Humboldt and 
Schleiermacher, while the former is inherent in the race. 
We share the tremendous energy of the (Germans, but un- 
happily we have not been able to develop such a system of 
education as they. Energy, culture, and character,—these 
are the real sources of German success, rather than Electors 
of the fifteenth or Emperors of the nineteenth century. 


And now, on the other hand, is this apparent political 
success so solid and durable as it seems? The German 
Empire is not yet a generation old, and we must not pass 
judgment on such an infant. The world is of great age, 
and its great institutions can only be appraised after cen- 
turies of life. When the German Empire is one-fifth as old 
as the Papacy, or half as old as its neighbour in Austria, it 
will be time for the observer to tell what he thinks of it. 
But there is a rule laid down by a great writer which holds 
in politics as well as in religion :—“The things which are 
seen are temporal.” We may greatly admire certain superfi- 
cial results, and may for the time think they are worth 
almost any price. We may think the smooth, clock-like 
machinery of a great bureaucracy better than the ungainly 
movements of a popular government. But, after all, 1s 
not life more important than machinery, and can machinery 
take the place of life? This is the vital question, and this 
will prove the test as between democracy or popular institu- 
tions, and German Monarchy or bureaucratic institutions. 
Popular government, properly organised, educates the 
people, bureaucracy educates nobody. We fully admit that 
to enthusiasts popular institutions have not been the 
glorious success which they expected; but, on the whole, 
what would we or they put in their place ? Do we care to 
see the popular will die out in the presence of autocratic 
power, or subjected to the infinite chances which are In- 
herent in despotism? Do we really think that a system 
which allows a Mareus Aurelius to be succeeded by a 
Commodus, or a Philip II. to seat himself on the throne of a 
Ferdinand and Isabella and to govern as he pleases,—do we 
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Think that ie a better system than that in which the ultimate 
sort is to “the common-sense of most ”? The noble 
F may be followed by an idiot, the great plans of the 
1 may be destroyed in an instant by the vagaries of a 
fool. Such is the system of government, disguise it as he 
may which the German Kaiser, in his mediaeval enthusiasm, 
euocests to his country and to the world. We think even 
Germany Will reject it before the next century is half-way 


through. 





YOUNG ENGLAND REDIVIVA. 

OME fifteen or twenty years ago Mr. Gladstone gave frank 
S expression to his regret that since, and, as he seemed 
to think, largely through circumstances arising out of, the 
Reform Act of 1832, the average of the House of Commons 
had tended to become older (and richer) than when he first 
entered it. This tendency, however, as he would have been 
among the first to acknowledge, only came gradually into 
operation. In particular, the Parliaments of the “ forties ” 
contained the most distinguished representatives of that so- 
called “ Young England” party of which Lord Beaconsfield 
was alike the founder and the prophet. There were, per- 
haps, some fantastic and unreal elements about the move- 
ment which found the expression of its aims and aspirations 
in “Coningsby” and “Sybil.” But in its heart and essence 
it was thoroughly sound. For it illustrated an awakening 
among a number of young men of high station of a sense of 
the duties of the English aristocracy to the masses of the 
people, and a resolute effort towards the worthy discharge of 
those responsibilities. The calls, of which the imperative 
cogency was thus realised by the Young Englanders, were of 
a varied character, and related in large measure to the ser- 
vices which members of the old proprietorial class might 
render to their poor neighbours in the country. But, 
naturally, a prominent place was given in the activities of the 
Young Englanders to the work of Parliament. Especially was 
this so in the sphere of social problems. The ‘* Condition of 
England question” was terribly prominent in those days; and 
there were several young men of ancient name in the House of 
Commons who laboured earnestly to inform themselves on 
social and industrial questions, and so to become fitted to 
influence the course of legislation in the best interests of the 
toiling masses. In a letter published a few years ago, the 
Duke of Rutland, who as Lord John Manners was one of 
the most influential members of the Young England party, 
placed on record his opinion that it was doubtful whether the 
Ten Hours Bill could have been carried by Lord Shaftesbury 
and Mr. Fielden against the violent opposition of the 
Manchester School, “had it not been for the help of Lord 
Beaconsfield and Young England.” 


The wholesome influences, traceable in various ways 
to the movement of which we have been speaking, never 
died out. But the House of Commons ceased to be at all 
prominently illustrated by the presence of a contingent of 
young men of rank, animated by a common ambition not 
only to leave England better than they found it, which, we 
may hope, most politicians cherish a vague wish to do, but 
to seb about making it better without delay. No one, we 
think, would contend that there was anything like a steady 
succession of such elements, in at all considerable force, in 
the Parliaments of the later “ fifties,” the “ sixties,” or the 
“seventies.” In the later “seventies” and early “eighties,” 
no doubt, the attention of the country was arrested by that 
very striking phenomenon, the development of the “ Fourth 
party.” But brilliant as were its individual constituents, we 
donot suppose that any historian will claim—except in onecase, 
ie., that of Mr. Arthur Balfour—that “ high seriousness,” to 
(uote a phrase much used by Matthew Arnold in another con- 
nection, was in those days their distinguishing note. The 
Hfouse of Commons was the gayer for their presence. Mr. 
Gladstone was far oftener “drawn” than would have happened 
in their absence. As Conservative leader, Sir Stafford 
Northcote was made very uncomfortable, and increasingly 
ready to accept the repose of the peerage he had so well 
earned. In fact, the mere “game” of politics was played 
with an amount of resource and address which afforded 
infinite entertainment, if some scandal, and the players 
acquired therein a mastery which went far to assure their 
subsequent political success. But if we are asked whether 
the spirit of English Parliamentary life, or the tone of 
English polities generally, is indebted to the Fourth party 
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for any improvement, we must reply in the negative. In 
the country, Lord Randolph Churchill was, of course, by far 
the most conspicuous exponent of the gospel of “Tory 
Democracy,” but, to our thinking, there was in many of 
his platform utterances a certain want both of scruple and 
of taste which made his undoubted popularity a somewhat 
unfavourable symptom of the tendencies of the electorate. 
With the lapse of years, there came in him to some degree 
a manifestation of that solidity of character and sense of 
responsibility which doubtless had always been latent. Mr. 
Balfour, as we all know, has developed a strain of lofty 
thought on political and politico-ecclesiastical subjects, which, 
associated with the unlost lightness of touch of earlier days, 
gives him a singular hold on the respect, as well as the 
interest, of his fellow-countrymen. But, in truth, it is not 
fair to regard Mr. Balfour as a member of the Fourth party. 
He may have acted with it occasionally, but he certainly was 
not of it. 

The annals of the present House of Commons will be 
justly noted for the reappearance on a considerable scale, 
though under forms suited to the altered requirements of 
our own day, of that kind of combination of youth and high 
social position with a keen sense of public duty, operating in 
various directions, and in a large measure detached from 
partisan ties, which was the essential mark of the old Young 
England party. The justice of this remark will, we think, 
be recognised by every one who reflects for a moment on the 
part played since 1895 by such Members as Lord Cranborne 
and Lord Hugh Cecil, Lord Perey (first elected as Lord 
Warkworth), Mr. Evelyn Cecil, and Mr. Lionel Holland,— 
to name only some of those to whom the description just 
given most prominently applies. Is it not the fact, and has 
not the experience of the present Session given great emphasis 
to it, that on questions affecting the relations between Church 
and State, education, and the amelioration of the condition 
of the aged poor—those home questions which mainly engage 
public interest—the country looks, and is looking increasingly, 
for the opinions of one or more of those young “ M.P.’s” ? 
We do not mean, of course, that their utterances avail at 
present to determine the mind of the English people, but 
that it is felt that before a decision is come to they ought to 
be heard. And that respect is rendered to them not merely 
because some of them, and Lord Hugh Cecil most 
conspicuously of all, have a gift for lucid and impressive 
speech, but because they are recognised as being animated 
by high national ideals, as devoting their time and 
thought conscientiously to the endeavour to master questions 
‘of great public concern, and as giving straightforward and 
independent expression to the opinions which they have 
deliberately and honestly formed. Quite early in the life of 
the present House of Commons Mr. John Morley bore 
testimony to the “serious attention to public business” 
manifested by the large number of young Members elected 
to it. And as the Sessions have slipped by the same charac- 
teristic has been observable. Indeed, if we extend somewhat 
the limit within which politicians may be quite reasonably 
looked upon as young—say, for example, those who were elected 
in 1895, or later, under or about the age of forty—we should 
include a very considerable section of Members of the present 
House of Commons who play a more or less important part 
in its life, and who undoubtedly “aim high” in their indi- 
vidual standard of public duty. Lord Edmund Talbot, Mr. 
Laurence Hardy, Mr. Alfred Lyttelton, Mr. Arnold-Forster, 
Mr. Griilith Boscawen, Sir Cameron Gull, are only a few of 
those who might be mentioned as affording examples of the 
temper in which important advantages due to birth, 
or large means, or special intellectual equipment of 
various kinds, should be applied, at the time of life’s 
fullest vigour, to the service of the country in the sphere 
of the “private Member.” On topics connected with 
religion, education, local government, or industrial issues, 
or, again, on matters affecting the security of the Empire, 
the country knows that among such Members as those 
whose names have been mentioned, and many others of a 
more or less similar type, efforts are steadily being made to 
arrive at the best light on the right course of national policy. 

Facts of this kind are full of encouragement with a view 
to the future working of popular government among us. 
They show that the country can rely upon the readiness of a 
substantial portion of those who might be tempted to devote 
their various gifts—social, intellectual, and material—to 
mere personal uses, to discern and acknowledge the call to 
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apply them for patriotic purposes. Doubtless, there is only 
too much of self-indulgence and materialism among. our 
upper Classes. But there is enough of a leaven_ of 
an idealistic, and yet not unpractical, kind to afford 
reasonable assurance that the atmosphere of British public 
life will be kept wholesome. And democratic as our system 
of government is, there can be no doubt that so long as those 
with special natural, or acquired, advantages are ready to 
devote.them to the public good, the English people will 
heartily welcome, and reward with loyal gratitude, the service 
thus offered to them. It matters comparatively little how 
many of the younger Members of the House of Commons 
of whom we have spoken, or of those more or_ less 
sympathetic with them, rise in future years to Cabinet 
rank. Some of them are quite sure to do so, and to render, 
as Ministers of the Crown, high and honourable service to 
their country.. But what is of vital moment is that the 
temper which, in various ways, these younger politicians 
illustrate should not only persist, but as there is good reason 
to hope is the case, should obtain increasing prevalence in 
the upper classes of England.. So long as that is so, the 
problems of the future, whether domestic or Imperial, how- 
ever vast and complex, need not fill our hearts with any 
overpowering anxiety. If the English people are well led, 
they will give a good account of themselves on whatever 
field. 





THE PEACE CONFERENCE. 


‘oe opening of the Peace Conference would have 

attracted more notice had it not been made the 
occasion of so much extravagant speculation. As it is, it 
comes as something of an anticlimax. The subjects of dis- 
cussion, when embodied in formal words, seem small by the 
side of the vast hopes which were built on the original 
announcement. If it had been given out in the first instance 
that the Conference was designed simply to provide resort to 
mediation, and, if possible, to put some small restraint on 
the indefinite multiplication of armaments, we should prob- 
ably by this time have begun to speculate on the vast 
possibilities which lie hid beneath the Czar’s proposal. An 
exaggerated welcome is sometimes as discouraging as no 
welcome at-all. 

Yet, if we put aside the Utopian aspirations of Mr. Stead, 
and look only at what is going on at the Hague, the Confer- 
ence will hardly seem of so little importance as it has lately 
been the fashion to assume. No doubt it is not destined 
to usher in universal, or even partial, disarmament. For 
years to come, even if the Conference is as fruitful as its 
author can expect, the forces of the Great Powers will -not 
be less than they are now, and in some cases they may 
even be larger. Nor do we anticipate any material 
diminution in the horrors which accompany war. — Scien- 
tific invention has added to these in the past, and is likely 
to add to them in the future. The very cost of modern 
wars stimulates the desire of those who wage them to make 
them as conclusive, and therefore as destructive, as possible. 
It is in a less well-defined and more imaginative region 
that we must look for the results, if any there be, of the 
Czar’s project. In the first place, there is the fact that a Con- 
ference of the Powers is actually sitting to consider whether 
anything can be done to prevent war. It is quite true that 
all that has happened since the idea was first made public 
goes to show that the Powers are not at all sanguine that 
anything will come of the effort. But this does not alter the 
fact that they are making it, and that this is in itself a testi- 
mony to the general sense of the burden that war has become. 
It is only through the growth of this sense that any improve- 
ment can be hoped for; consequently, the first evidence of 
its existence, in ever so elementary a shape, is not a thing to 
be passed over as of no importance. There is significance, 
again, in the quarter from which the proposal comes. It is 
not put forward by an aged Sovereign as an exhortation 
whiich it is his duty to bequeath to a world he is leaving, how- 
ever slight may be his expectation that he will gain a hear- 
ing. Onthecontrary, it is the work of a young Emperor, not 
long come to the throne, and having, we may hope, before 
hima long life of power and influence. A man just over 


thirty can look forward to many opportunities of giving 
shape to his ideas, and he may do this with all the more 
confidence when he is Czar of Russia, since the issues of 
peace and war are so largely in his own hands. Considera- 
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tions such as these are in the highest degree indefinite. The 
aré food for speculation, and for nothing ‘more. But it ist 
new thing that speculation should have cause for taking thie 
direction rather than another, that Europe should ee 
dering whether war can be avoided, instead of when and 
where war is most likely to begin. a 
We are not, however, without some indications of a more 
immediate and practical kind. They arise, not merely fron; 
the circumstance that a Peace Conference is sitting, but from 
the nature of one of the suggestions which it is expected ra 
debate.. Among the objects which the Czar is understood to 
have in mind is an arrangement by which the Powers should 
agree to deal with a difference arising between any two of 
them very much on the lines of the preliminaries to a duel 
The idea is not that the cause of quarrel should be submitted 
to arbitration, but that each of the parties to the dispute 
should invoke the mediation of another Power, and that the 
two seconds thus nominated should talk the matter over 
with the view of discovering: some means by which 
peace may be preserved. There is no question’ but that 
the seconds who mect to make arrangements for g 
duel do sometimes suceeed in preventing its beine 
fought. They see things more calmly than the principals 
and they are able to suggest ways of making up the quarrel 
which the principals would never have discovered for them- 
selves, or would have been shy of proposing if they had dis. 
covered them. If two wise friends can sometimes render 
this service to a couple of disputants in private con- 
troversies, why should not two wise Powers render a 
similar service in public controversies? It is not only 
that third parties see things more clearly than those 
whose interests and feelings are immediately concerned. It 
is that the latter can often accept suggestions from outside 
which they would have thought it undignified to make in 
their own persons. Even the delay which such a request for 
the intervention of third parties involves must necessarily be 
an element that makes for peace. It isa natural instinct that 
tells us that sudden decisions are dangerous things, and that 
a war which is held to be inevitable might not have proved 
so if a week’s grace could have been secured. The first 
thoughts of a Government or a nation are often more war- 
like than the second. A day or two’s reflection brings to 
light other aspects of the controversy, and gives time for 

weighing the cost and the gain of war against one another. 
If it.had no other operation than these two—the reference 
of the case to unprejudiced observers and the provision of 
time in which tle Powers concerned may have a chance of 
being influenced by wiser counsels—there would be a great 
element of hope in this particular feature of the Czar’s 
proposals. - But it would have another advantage. It would 
compel the intending belligerents to state their several cases 
frankly, and the mere necessity of doing this would some- 
times exert a very healing influence on the quarrel. A very 
famous instance will at once suggest itself, in which a 
tremendous war would almost certainly have been averted if 


| the good offices of two other Powers could have been invoked. 


That historic telegram, which Bismarck saw would ensure 
peace if it was not made more imperious, and which he 
accordingly did make more imperious by the simple process 
of making it shorter, would have done no harm if the inter- 
vention, say, of England and Austria could have obtained 
a reconsideration of the whole Hohenzollern controversy. 
Napoleon III. had no desire to fight. He knew the state in 
which his army was better than any one, because he knew 
the ways in which the money supposed to be spent on it had 
been wasted. The King of Prussia did not want to fight,—it 
was one of Bismarck’s grievances that he wanted it so little. 
The real cause of the war was Bismarck’s conviction that, 
as he should have to fight France sooner or later, it was 
best for Germany that the evil day should come as soon as 
possible. But this was not a conviction that could have 
been communicated to a third Power; had there been 
mediation, Bismarck would-have been obliged to rest the 
case for war on some more presentable ground. He would 
have found it almost impossible’ to discover such a ground : 
consequently, the result of an appeal to another Power would 
almost certainly have been the revelation that there was no 
longer any solid reason of quarrel. between France and 
Germany. A similar result. would possibly have followed if 
the difference between Spain and the United States could 
have been handled in the same way. A third Power would 
have been able to tell Spain plainly what she must do to satisfy 
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the United States, and as plainly to tell the United States that 
i consenting to do this Spain had removed the only just cause 
of quarrel. Of course these references might in the end have 
jen unavailing. Bismarck might have persuaded his master to 
declare war against France, when he had failed to provoke 
France into declaring war against Prussia. The United 
gates might have replied that the proffered concessions had 
come too Tate... When a Great Power is determined to fight at 
all hazards no human agency can prevent it. But whenever 
war is the result of genuine misapprehension, or of a secret 
determination on one or both sides which is not capable of 
being disclosed, the gain of a little time for consideration 
may easily be inestimable. If such an arrangement only 
jégsened the number of wars by one-half, it would confer an 
enormous benefit on the world, and that it might do as much 
as this we honestly believe. From this point of view, there- 
fore, the Conference may prove to have a surprise in store 
hich will do more to promote peace than many more 


ainbitions projects. 








THE OBLIGATION DUE TO CITY LIFL 


FTER the division which relegated to the Parks and 
Open Spaces Committee of the London County Council 
thereport as to Tudor House, an old house in Bromley-by-Bow, 
we trust that this relic of the past may not fall a victim to the 
zeal of the present for improvement. We do not know that 
the so-called Tudor House is of any unusual beauty or interest, 
we are not even sure that it is Tudor. Enough that it isa 
historic relic, that in its way it witnesses to the past, that it is 
situated in a part of London almost destitute of any historic 
or architectural interest, where nothing exists to break the 
weary monotony of cheap and nasty modern buildings, and 
that to pull it down would serve no useful purpose whatsoever. 
Surely here are arguments enough for letting this old house 
remain, the silent relic of a vanished past. 


The question suggested by Tudor House is an important 
one. Wedo not believe in taking up either a merely senti- 
mental ora merely utilitarian view of such a question. We 
quite admit that the living have claims which must be superior 
to those of the dead. The world was made for those who are 
alivein it ; and if it is found that the health or convenience of 
the living is being seriously injured by the existence of any 
ancient relic, we fully agree that the relic must give way to 
the plain interests of flesh and blood. There are, known to 
us, some delicious little bits in certain old French towns, for 
instance, dear to the travelling artist, and which yet are 
fruitful sources of poison to the inhabitants. We should of 
course be more than willing to sacrifice in such cases the purely 
wsthetic interest to the more important cause of health. 
Some people regret the embanking of the Tiber, and say 
that to them Rome can never be the same city as it 
was in the good old days of Pio Nono. But the em- 
banking of the Tiber and other works carried’ out by the 
Romans have made of Rome a city with the same death-rate 
as London,—that is to’say, one of the most, instead of one of 
the least, healthy cities in Europe. When Vienna carried out 
her great and magnificent series of improvements, some vener- 
able objects were destroyed. But who that walks to-day along 
the splendid “Ring,” with its palaces on either hand, will 
regret that a little picturesque dirt. has been sacrificed to pro- 
duce this admirable result ?: What we do insist on is that if 
the work of destruction is proved to be needful, manifestly 
better buildings shall be erected on the’empty site, or else that 
tle space so secured shall be planted with trees and made 
glad with flowers and water, so that the city shall have a new 
asset in every respect worthy of its life-and more valuable 
than the old. - If, however, we do not take up a merely senti- 
ental position as regards past relics, still less are we prepared 
to go-with the utilitarians in fiinging everything venerable 
away for the sake of temporary objects, generally associated 
with gain. . The recent project before the municipality of 
Flotence for removing the old Ponte Vecchio, built six cen- 
turies ago by Taddeo Gaddi, was a monstrous proposal. As 
nobody lived on the bridge, it follows that nobody could sutfer 
in health by the quaint-old structuré, which has been a source 
of pleasure and a subject for work to generations of artists, 
and without which Florence would not seem the same dream- 
ing “city of flowers” which we know and love so well. There 


was a case of wanton destruction, which could serve no purpose 
for the living souls of Florence, and which was, we suppose, 
:intended to serve some trading purpose and to give employment 
to some of the discontented Florentines. The case is quite dif- 
ferent from that of the embankment of the Tiber, and the two 
cases illustrate the difference which seems to exist between 
destruction for a useful public object, and that which is 
connected with merely utilitarian aims. It will be under- 
stood that we use this word in its generally accepted connota- 
tion. Asa matter of fact, what can be of higher utility than 
the health of the people ? 


Passing from the question of this mean between utilitarian- 
ism on the one hand and vague sentimentalism on the other, 
we should like to say something on the general problem of 
city life, especially as one finds it in large English towns. It 
cannot be doubted that town life constitutes a terrible drain 
on health, especially on the nervous part of our organisation. 
We will not go into the question of whether it was intended 
by Nature that man should live in huge agglomerations of 
millions of mortals. At present the tendency is all that way, 
and we must admit with regret that the worst results are pro- 
duced in England. At any rate, with one or two exceptions 
in America, it would be impossible to find such hideous, such 
uninteresting places for human beings to live in as some of 
our towns. One returns from most Continental cities to 
London, and surveys the long dreary reaches of dingy little 
houses and unlovely streets in which you may walk for miles 
without finding a single object of interest or beauty, with a 
heavy sinking of the heart. It is all so sordid, so terrible in 
its griminess. If only the houses could have been kept clean 
outside and trees more freely used in the streets, one might 
make a shift to approve of it all on some fine day when the 
sun was shining and a pure breeze sweeping through the heart 
of the mighty mass. But alas! the smoke has stained the 
cheap bricks to a dirtier hue than city ever knew since the 
builders of Shinar reared their towers into the sky and 
created for us city life. The corner public-house presents the 
sole sign of colour or of life to be seen in a thousand dingy 
streets. Feeling the influence of it all as one looks upon it in 
the passing train, one cannot help reflecting how this universal 
meanness must inevitably stamp itself on the life of the 
victims. One never feels great sorrow for the poor of Rome 
or of some mouldering Spanish city, for in the glorious light, 
the colour, the ancient monuments, one feels there are, or 
ought to be, great compensations,—though, doubtless, it is as 
hard to go to bed supperless in Salamanca as in Southwark. 
One feels oneself that one would rather face poverty in one of 
those warm, sleepy, decaying towns than in our leaden, 
featureless, machine-like cities. 

One of our first problems, therefore, as a people, is to arrest 
the decline which seems inevitable in city life when left to 
itself. Much can be done here by voluntary means, both by 
association of neighbours and by wealthy people who have 
hearts to feel and imagination to conceive the effect of 
monotonous town life lived all the year round on character 
and physique. If a new open space is to be secured, it seems 
the plain duty of the wealthier residents to find the money for 
securing it, and to move the local authority to take timely 
action so as to save any natural beauty from the speculative 
builder. And it is on the need of spaces as primary that we 
most insist. London is fairly well off in this respect, much 
better than Manchester, Liverpool, or most of our big towns ; 
better off than most German towns of the larger size. But we 





must not boast of this, for London needs more, and if it con- 
tinues to grow as it has. grown in the last half-century, we 
must exercise the utmost vigilance in preserving any open 
space which can possibly come into the hands of the public. 
We-do not see why tree-planting should not be freely 
resorted to. The East End of London has many excel- 
| lent thoroughfares,—better, indeed, than any other part. 
How. greatly improved, would be, let us say, Commercial 
Road, if it were planted all the length with shady trees, 
as. are the poorer boulevards in. Paris, such as_ the 
Boulevards Menilmontant and Voltaire. The same would 
hold good of all the. great thoroughfares leading into the 
suburbs, as those to Brixton, Hampstead, Wandsworth, 
Clapham. No more wanton folly is committed in London 
suburbs than by cutting down trees when some new building 
| estate is being “ opened up.” 
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We need not dilate on the urgent need of the improvement 
of London’s water supply. But one thing might be said on that 
theme. Every one knows that the greater part of the London 
water is not very palatable in the warm weather, whose tempera- 
ture it is too apt to resemble. Now, in many Continental cities, 
notably in that remarkable city of Budapest where so many 
bold experiments are made, the water is passed over ice so 
that it is delivered cold and refreshing, as water ought to be. 
It seem strange that the greatest city in the world should be 
so indifferent as to the supply of attractive water, and that in 
a place where good, cheap, and harmless wine, like that of 
Rome, cannot of course be had. We are not, however, dealing 
with details, with all the varied reforms needed more or less 
urgently by London ; what we are endeavouring to do is to im- 
press on our readers the fact that, as city life is of so exhausting 
and artificial a character, it involves new demands on the part 
of the people which must be met and satisfied if our city 
population is not to “dwindle, peak, and pine” under its hard 
and monotonous environment. The nearest ideal of a modern 
town is one like Copenhagen, full of water and greenery. But 
then, of course, we cannot have picturesque quays and canals 
coming up to every one’s door, as in that charming place. We 
are fettered in many ways, and Nature has not bestowed on 
most large English towns many of her choice boons. But 
we must do what we can, and we must do it quickly before 
our natural resources are wasted, and before the builder has 
made of our remaining green spaces and fine old trees a 
mournful desolation. Let us above all preserve the old when- 
ever possible, improve the new, and send purifying currents of 
air and water all through the homes of our town populations. 
Even did no other reason exist, it will pay us to do so. The 
greatest source of national prosperity is a strong, healthy, 
energetic population. The greatest source of moral and 
material decadence is a population anemic and slum-bred. 





LITERARY ANGLOMANIA IN FRANCE. 


T is one of the puzzles of modern history that France, 
which shows so much political dislike of England, bows 
the knee in patient interest to English literature. It seems 
as though the Gaul, in faithful obedience to his favourite 
maxim, “Gallus Gallo lupus,” were making a deliberate 
assault upon the national vanity. Hating England, he cannot 
suppress an eager curiosity concerning the arts of England, 
and since for him, as for all men, the unknown is magnificent, 
he is even persuaded to overrate the achievements of his 
“ perfidious ” neighbours. 


But a literary interchange between France and England is 
not fresh, nor has it been one-sided. The Channel which has 
so long divided our sympathies and rendered a natural under- 
standing almost impossible has been no check upon the going 
and coming of books. Ever since the time of Chaucer a pro- 
found influence has been felt upon either shore ; and 
nothing is more remarkable than the constancy of this influ- 
ence save its waywardness. The greatest poets have found the 
journey difficult, and while Racine has made little appeal 
to the English brain, Shakespeare has left the heart of 
France untouched. Hamlet, it is true, holds a place at the 
Thédtre Frangais by the talent of M. Mounet-Sully, while the 
genius of Madame Bernhardt will presently illustrate its 
mystery for a wider audience. “Le Grand Will,” moreover, is 
a common phrase of the journalist, but Shakespeare remains 
to the France of to-day the unknown barbarian which he 
appeared to the France of Voltaire. It is lesser men who 
have suited the temper and aroused the enthusiasm of our 
neighbours. Defoe’s “ Robinson,” as it is called, is the admired 
possession of the whole world; while “Clarissa Harlowe ” 
exercised an immediate and permanent effect. Again, the 
Romantic Movement found in England its truest impulse and 
inspiration. Maturin, Byron, and Sir Walter Scott were the 
confessed masters of Balzac, Hugo, and the elder Dumas. 
So, by a hazard of sympathy, while Thackeray is still an un- 
known name, Dickens and Mrs. Beecher-Stowe are familiar 
from Belgium to the Pyrenees. But never did Anglomania 
take a firmer hold upon the literature of France than at the 
very moment when a policy of pin-pricks might have involved 
the two nations in a bitter and disastrous war. 


The proofs of this growing taste for English literature are 
many and obvious. During the last few months a shelfiul 





| 
ot books have been admirably translated from our own 
tongue into French, and their variety shows that the taste 
of our neighbours is neither foolish nor cireumscribed 
Pater, Jane Austen, Messrs. Kipling and Wells, have all 
assumed a foreign dress, and are criticised with an intelligent 
appreciation. The choice, no doubt, is largely accidental 
and opinions may be revised when Meredith and Stevenson 
become part of France’s heritage. But it is curious to 
notice the reception which has greeted these writers, so 
different in style and talent, upon a strange soil. Pater, of 
course, presents no difficulties to the French intelligence, 
He is to them, as for us, a man of letters, whose craft js 
all-sufficient for his ambition, and who has no message gaye 
the message of elegance. Had he been born across the 
Channel, he would have written no otherwise than he did, 
and his research of words is plainly recognisable in 
foreign tongue. Messrs. Kipling and Wells are oss 
fortunate, for they must depend for their reputation 
abroad less upon their manner than upon their sy)- 
stance. Now, Mr. Kipling can hardly be reprezented in 
terms of French; his language is his own, and_ has 
an individual distinction. Put this distinction is untrans- 
lateable, and the “Jungle Book,” by which he is known 
in Paris, does not give a proper measure of his talent. So 
that what success he has attained is a popular success, and he 
was described not long ago by a French man of letters as the 
laureate of the filibusters. Nor does Mr. Wells fare much 
better. A race of critics which has been bred upon Bande- 
laire’s splendid version of Poe finds the philosophy of “The 
Time Machine” a trifle tame, and its author is summarily 
classed with Jules Verne, as one who would beguile the 
leisure of the schoolboy. 


Jane Austen, on the other hand, has won a more refined 
and exclusive consideration. She has waited many years for 
the honour now paid to her genius, but at last in M. Fénéon’s 
delicate version her dainty and humorous realism is declared. 
But it is not merely in translation that France displays her 
interest in English literature. There is not one of the smaller 
reviews but devotes a liberal space to the discussion of our 
books and magazines, while every Frenchman who would 
be in the movement must feign an acquaintance with 
the works of “M. Mereditt.” Nothing, indeed, is more 
curious in the fopperies of literature than the unjust admira- 
tion justly paid to Mr. Meredith by those who have never 
read him, and who compare him gaily to Stéphane Mallarmé, 
an author with whom he has naught in common. But even 
now “The Egoist” is being done into French, and when the 
difficult task is accomplished the sanguine opinion of ignorance 
will, no doubt, be revised. Yet it is not merely strange that 
France should choose this or that author for translation and 
esteem ; it is remarkable that she should cast even a wander- 
ing eye upon English literature; and it is worth while to 
discover the cause of this unexpected Anglomania. In the 
first place, it is a symptom of the prevailing distrust. France, 
despite her just pride in her own achievements, seems to be 
conscious of a vague decline. The fresher, more energetic 
spirits look abroad for example and inspiration. While the 
patriotic politicians ery “France for the French,” Ibsen and 
Wagner exert an influence denied to Gounod and Dumas fils. 
And so England, with its brisker invention and _ lower 
standard of style, appears as an apostle to those who are tired 
of Zola’s documents and Goncourt’s preciosity. But above all, 
the admiration of English literature, seldom quite sincere and 
too often wholly false, is the result of what in Paris is called 
snobisme. It is nowadays trés-snob to admire whatever is 
made in London,—pictures, furniture, books ; and since sno) 
in French means nothing else than smart or modish, it 
will be understood how violent is the admiration. Fashion, 
alas! is always stronger than conviction, while it lasts, and 
though there are half a dozen critics in Paris whose love of 
English poetry and fiction is as profound as their knowledge, 
the most of those who chatter of Meredith and Stevenson 
know little more of these writers than their names. How 
long the mode will prevail it would be hazardous to conjec- 
ture. But it will have this solid result: half a dozen master- 
pieces will be turned into French, and become as popular a 
part of French literature as “David Copperfield” or “ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin.” 


And when we look a little closer, the apparent contradiction 
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disappears. The politicians do not share the enthusiasm 
of the writers, since across the Channel culture and 

Jities have long been savagely divorced. It is a point 
of honour with men of letters to despise those who pretend to 
sovern their country, and a Minister who should essay to 
write may attain to a seat in the Academy, but he will not be 
taken seriously by his confréres. This contempt, in truth, 
ghile it explains the alternating love and hatred of England, 
explains also the inefficiency and cowardice of the Chamber. 
A House of Parliament which has never won the approval or 
aroused the interest of the intelligent class must perforce fall 
back to be the mouthpiece of popular passion and ignorant 
prejudice. And so, while the Chauvinists of the Chamber de- 
nounce the perfidy of Albion, their ancient enemy, the scholars 
find a pleasure in the study of English literature, and snohisme 
persuades the half-indifferent people to interest itself in books 
whose style and substance belong to a strange and foreign 
world. Indeed, he who would be altogether snob must 
see to it that his shirts are washed in London ; he must buy 
his furniture in Tottenham Court Road ; he must study our 
popular fiction in translations; and he must smile con- 
temptuously when his elected rulers ery “Down with 
Eneland!” A strange situation, truly, and one which helps to 
explain the unrest and incertitude of France. 





BIRD-LIFE FROM TRAIN WINDOWS. 
ASSENGERS by rail not infrequently complain of the 
dullness of a modern railway journey. Those whose 
Whitsuntide holidays take them by train to coast or country 
might lighten the hours so spent by the study of bird-life as 
seen from the carriage window. Not all trains are expresses ; 
and birds of most kinds now take far less notice of the train 
than they do of a single traveller. In many parts of England 
the line is absolutely the best place from which to watch 
certain species ; while in Holland the railway, raised above 
the level of the wet polders and meadows, forms a kind of 
omithologists’ high road, with a view over the whole bird-life 
of the interior. 

Wherever the line approaches the coast tiere is a chance 
that it will run for some way through marshes and reclama- 
tions. These seldom fail to vield some interesting scenes in 
the wild life of the coast, in whatever part of England the 
line is situated. When the Irish mails leave Chester for 
Holyhead, they run first along the margin of the wide estuary 
of the Dee, and later on a narrow fringe of reclaimed marshes 
lying between the foot of the Welsh mountains and the 
Trish Channel. At high tide all the vast flocks of birds 
which feed on the sands of the Dee fly inland and pitch 
on these marshes, where they remain often within a few yards 
of the line. The writer has seen a woodcock sitting on a heap 
of slag at Connah’s Quay, and shore birds in thousands on 
the marshes further west. In winter flocks of peewits are 
scattered over the wet meadows, redshanks are flitting 
along the water-channels, as if on the polders at Schiedam, 
and flocks of “ purres ” and ringed plovers rise and fly out to the 
sandhills, There are a few small pools belonging to private 
houses on the land side of the line, and into these the gulls 
drop during this state of the tide, and float in scores like 
white ducks ona mill-pond. Nearer Holyhead, where the line 
runs through Anglesey, the numbers of certain birds are 
greater than in any part of the north-western mainland. 
Anglesey is full of small wet marshes, wet rushy meadows, 
and shallow pools. These swarm with golden plover and 
green plover during the open weather in winter, and the 
birds rise literally in thousands as the train rushes through 
On its way to the rocks of Holyhead. There, again, rock 
towl appear, and a totally different phase of bird-life may 
be studied as the steamer passes out through the fishing- 
_— of the birds of the Skerries and Holy Island. 

assengers for the East Coast, making for Hunstanton, Cromer, 
or Sheringham, have the choice of going and returning by 
two routes, either of which is singularly rich in bird-life, as 
seen from train windows. From Lynn to Hunstanton, and on 
to Wells, the line runs through the vast fringe of flats and 
marshes by the side of the Wash, past the heaths of Sandring- 
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of the Norfolk grouse, some eight or nine venerable birds, are 
constantly to be seen sunning themselves in the heather grow- 
ing on the inland side of the line. Just beyond isa steep 
heathy moor. There, scattered like shining balls of white 
and black, lie the sheldrakes, basking, while their wives are 
sitting on their eggs in rabbit-burrows close by. These birds 
have, under the care of the Prince’s keepers, risen in number 
from two or three to twenty pairs at least, and during the 
nesting season are always visible at this spot. There, too, a 
Norfolk plover may sometimes be seen, while redshanks on the 
lower flats, and brilliant cock pheasants quietly feeding among 
the small birches and pines, and partridges sitting in the 
tussocky grasses, show how varied is the bird-life near this 
portion of the line. From Heacham to Holkham the line 
passes inland, but at Holkham once more runs through 
the marshes. News of the coming of the wild grey geese may 
always be obtained from the guards of the trains which pass 
through this flat, and after September the birds may be seen 
in hundreds from the carriage windows, feeding on the levels 
or flying across them. At the present time the whole reclama- 
tion is dotted over with groups of wild duck, herons, pheasants, 
sheldrakes, and Canada geese, often to be seen within a few 
yards of the line fences. If the inner line of rail be taken from 
Lynn to Melton Constable, the partridge can be studied “at 
home” in every phase of his daily life. On the great preserves 
on either side these birds come out literally in hundreds, on to 
the fields on either side of the line, to feed, bask, or fight, as 
the fancy takes them. When enjoying the evening sun they 
are as tame as chickens. Some lie with a wing or leg 
stretched out on the grass fields, others raise their heads and 
crow as the engine puffs past, others quietly feed in the sown 
fields. It is like a series of Mr. Thorburn’s pictures. When 
the line cuts through a wet common or heath, as at Gayford, 
snipe rise up and dart skywards, “humming.” The London, 
Brighton, and South Coast line emerges at Pulborough, from the 
region of wood and weald, on to the marshes of the Rother and 
Arun. Here the typical birds of the great grazing grounds of 
England may be seen better than on the Bridgwater Flats on 
the Great Western, which are singularly bare of life. The 
Pulborough Marshes are, in winter, the haunt of the Royston 
crow, With grey back and shoulders, and of thousands of rooks 
and starlings. The flight of the starling flocks, as they rise 
startled by the train, is a very interesting study in bird- 
evolutions, while if they happen to fiy parallel with the train 
an estimate may be formed of their rate of speed. Jt seldom 
equals that of the coaches, even if these are not travelling more 
than thirty miles per hour. Of the trunk lines leaving 
London, the Great Northern, Midland, and North-Western 
show little bird-life on their borders. The Great Western and 
South-Western, on the other hand, afford some very pretty 
glimpses of the domestic life of water birds, and of some other 
interesting species. At Tilehurst, beyond Reading, the Great 
Western Railway touches the river Thames. Opposite this 
section of the line are several small eyots in the river, which 
for some years have been the headquarters of increasing 
numbers of dabchicks. When the train comes up they all 
dive, but reappear at the moment when the rear carriage is 
If the passenger looks back he will often see a 
whole fleet of these little birds appearing, as if by magic, on 
the surface of the water, on which they float instantly, without 
wave or ripple, as if they had been “developed ” on the surface 
of a sensitive plate. “Ballast holes,” or long excavations 
whence gravel has been taken to form the top of the 
embankment, are a feature of other parts of the Great 


| Western, especially on the main line past Didcot, between 


ham, and through the marshes of Holkham. At Wolferton | 


the heaths and preserves of the Prince of Wales run down to 
is, and at the present moment show a wealth of bird- 
ie not often equalled inthe South of England. The last 


Steventon and Wantage. Here there is half a mile of these 
deep reedy pools, one succeeding another on the right of the 
down line. These have for many years been a great resort of 
coots and waterhens, which, with a few dabechicks, nest there 
every year. They are also the regular drinking place of the 
flocks of rooks, starlings, and coveys of partridges which 
haunt that part of the Vale of the White Horse. It is 
noticed that the coots only use two of the ponds, while the 
waterhens and dabchicks frequent all alike. On the South- 
Western the great centre of bird-life is on the Fleet Pond. 
The line cuts this into two unequal parts, one on the 
right of the down line, reedy and sedgy, the other on 
the left, a large expanse of open water. This is mainly 
haunted by coots, large flocks of which assemble there 


in winter. In the smaller rushy pool there are now often con- 
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siderable numbers of wild duck visible at certain times of the 
year, the result probably of local preservation. Two other 
bird colonies on this line have existed for at least fifty years. 
These are the sand-martins in the cuttings at Weybridge, and 
the swifts which always circle in scores over the station at 
Godalming. The Weybridge sand-martins have long been 
credited with keeping that part of the line free of the plagues 
of flies and gnats which sometimes assemble in the shelter 
of the cuttings. The Godalming swifts breed mainly in 


the spire of the church. But they seem to have a liking for | 


the railway, and make the station the centre of their swift 
and screaming circuits on summer evenings. 


Golfers who are making for the links of the Isle of Wight 
Golf Club at Bembridge enjoy a view of one of the most 
charming of all the wild-fowl preserves in the West, after 
leaving the South-Western and crossing the Solent. From 
Brading Junction to Bembridge the line skirts the side of the 
ancient Brading Haven, with its salt-pools, sedges, and the 
lowest waters of the Yar. There all the commoner English 
breeding ducks, with plover, ring-dotterel, gulls, herons, and 
even an occasional raven, may be seen flying or basking about 
the flats, while some hundred half-wild swans are nesting, 
many of them close to the line, or may be seen flying in 
ordered ranks from the inner marsh to the salt harbour, 
which is their marine feeding ground. 








TO THE EDITOR. 
> 


THE WRECK OF THE ‘STELLA’ AND THE 
LAPIDARY STYLE. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 


Sir,—There is one purpose, hitherto overlooked, to which 
the lapidary style is perfectly adapted. Why should 
not inscriptions be composed,.as simple and dignified as the 
parsimonious use of words can make them, in honour of the 
humbler heroes who die upon the common field of duty with- 
out the excitement of blaring trumpet and booming cannon ? 
The memory, even of admiration, is short, and history does not 
record the sacrifices of private citizens. He who strikes a blow 
for his country wins instant renown; he (or she) who 
gloriously performs an act of bravery lives for a day in the 
columns of a newspaper. Now a memorial is not merely 
a gracious reward ;.it is also an honourable incentive, 
and many suggestions have been made for the proper 
perpetuation of unselfish courage. A temple of fame 
has been proposed, whose walls should be decorated 
with commemorative paintings. But one objection seems 
fatal to this scheme: that which is noble is not always 
pictorial, and though the ancient woodcut, and the rural 
painting which in Southern Germany (for instance) com- 
memorates an accident, are efficient and appropriate, a 
palatial canvas, which might be seen at the Academy, appears 
a clumsy and improper memorial. The painter’s true busi- 
ness is rather to decorate than to record, and to set him 
down to illustrate heroism is to put both him and his 
subject in a false light. Why, then, should not an 
inscription, cut upon stone, mark the cenotaph of hero 
or heroine? Why should not a small temple be dedi- 
cated to bravery, on whose walls the simple praise of 
simple citizens might be immortalised? No vast expense, no 
large ambition, need interfere with the project. A blank wall 
or one corner of St. Paul’s would be sufficient, and nothing 
more is necessary, save the chisel which shall cut upon the 
stone a plain tribute to those who gave their life for their 
fellows. Not long since there was an admirable occasion to 
celebrate an act of virtue, which without a deserved tribute is 
too likely to sink to oblivion. When the ‘Stella’ went down 
the stewardess not only helped all the women into the boats, 
but when she discovered that one had no lifebelt, she removed 
her own and gave it to the passenger. Then asa last sacrifice 
she refused to overweight the already weighted boat.. Such 
devotion is expected of the Captain. But a stewardess would 


LETTERS 


be forgiven if she took some thought of her own safety. -Why, 
then; should not an -incised stone immortalise this act of 
supreme unselfishness ? In all modesty I suggest an in- 
scription, Which one, more skilled than 1, can easily better :— 








“In Memory of Mary Rogers, 
Stewardess of the ‘Stella,’ 
‘ ’ Who in the faithful discharge of simple duties 
Lived unknown until the supreme sacrifice made her for ever gloriot 
Preferring another's safety to her own, -_ 
@he tranquilly surrendered her lifebelt to a stranger, 
Refused to imperil an overfreighted boat, ; 
And found, in seeking death, a deathless fame.” 


—I am, Sir, &e., 


RK 
THE JURISDICTION OF THE ARCHBISHOPS, 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—I am sure that every one who is anxious for the peace 
of the Church will thank you heartily for your leading article 
of May 13th on the Archbishops’ jurisdiction. The letter of 
Canon Dugmore quoted in the 7'imes of the same day, stating 
that he intends to submit himself unreservedly to the Arch. 
bishops’ decisions on Ritual matters, will to very many be a 
welcome comment, by anticipation, on what you have said, 
I am afraid “ Templar” and I am hopelessly at issue as to the 
effect of the judgments in the Maconochie case. I differ from 
him entirely as to the grounds on which Mr. Maconochie was 
acquitted by Sir R. Phillimore, and I cannot, therefore 
accept his “test.” But you have already kindly allowed me 
to express my views as to this at length, and I will not ask 
you for more space to discuss the matter. Perhaps, however, 
I may be allowed a few words in reply to your correspondent’s 
second complaint against me, as he (no doubt unintentionally) 
entirely misrepresents me. I never suggested, as “Templar” 
says I did, “ that the Archbishop is not, though the Bishop is, 
bound by the proviso, ‘So that the same be not contrary 
to anything contained in this book.” I merely called 
attention to the fact that the proviso does not in terms refer 
to the Archbishop. Looking to the history of the clause, it 
was not likely that it should. The directions in the first 
Prayer-book of Edward VI. stopped at the words “in this 
book,” and contained no mention of the Archbishop. _ The 
clause as to the Archbishop was added in 1552 as a separate 
sentence cut off from what had gone before by a full-stop, and 
it has so appeared in all the subsequent Prayer-books. I do 
not infer from these circumstances that the Archbishop is not 
bound by the limitations of the proviso, but I do infer from 
them that the Archbishop’s authority, contemplated in the 
preface, is of a different nature from that of the Bishop. It 
is, I submit, what Sir R. Phillimore called it, “a provision 
for controlling the exercise” of the Bishop’s discretion, 
“Templar” seems to think that the function of the 
Archbishop is advisory or directory only, and without 
legal force. But if so, why was the clause as to the 
Archbishop added at all? It did not require any special pro- 
vision to enable the Bishop to submit himself voluntarily to 
his ecclesiastical superior. ‘“ Advice or directions” is not 
what the Bishop is to go to the Archbishop for. He goes for 
the “resolution” of his doubt, and it is difficult to see how 
he can obtain this unless the Archbishop can give him a legal 
and final decision. Your correspondent speaks of the “legal 
absurdity,” which he appears to attribute to me, of “ supposing 
that the Legislature intended to give power to the Archbishop 
to overrule” the decisions of “the Courts of Law and set aside 
their own handiwork.” I, for one, never supposed anything of 
the kind. As the Prayer-book was a new document when the 
clause referring to the Archbishop was first enacted, there 
were in the nature of things no existing decisions of Courts of 
Law upon it for the Archbishop to overrule. And I confess I 
see no absurdity in supposing that it was the intention of the 
Legislature that all Ritual questions which should arise on 
this new book, within the limits of the proviso above quoted: 
should not come before the ordinary ecclesiastical Courts, but 
should be referred to the Bishop personally, with a final 
reference, if he is in doubt, to the Archbishop. 

There is nothing unreasonable or improbable in this. The 
compilers of the Prayer-book evidently, from their preface, 
thought that they had sufficiently provided for every possible 
case. But they recognised that “nothing can be so plainly 
set for but doubts may arise in the use and practice of the 
same.” And they, therefore, as I submit, further provided 
that if by chance they had left any difficulties unsolved, these 
were to be sent for final solution to the Archbishop. That the 
Ritual questions involved have assumed larger proportions 
than may have been originally contemplated cannot affect the 
construction of the provisions referred to.—I am, Sir, &e., 


WN. GL 
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LORD SALISBURY AND PRINCE BISMARCK. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—A letter with the above heading in the Spectator of 
May 13th is apt to recall Napoleon I.’s well-known dictum, 
that a lie with a start’ of twenty-four hours is immortal. 
Reporting to the New York Herald, nearly three years ago, a 
conversation I had at the time with Prince Bismarck, I dis- 
tinctly denied that the Prince had ever made the often-cited 
remark comparing Lord Salisbury to “a lath of wood painted 
to look like iron.” And yet, although the /erald’s report and 
its various reprints in different countries must have had prac- 
tically millions of readers, the old story still crops up from time 
to time in sundry places with a persistence savouring of— 
immortality. Therefore, I return to the subject, thinking I 
am at liberty to state—now that the great Chancellor is no 
more—that I have long had the personal assurance of Prince 
Herbert Bismarck that his father never made the remark 
attributed to him. More than this, I know for a fact that 
Prince Bismarck entertained a vety high opinion of Lord 
Salisbury as a statesman and as a man. It was the opinion 
of Prince Bismarck that Lord Salisbury’s capacity as 4 states- 
man had grown with the great responsibilities of his position. 
—Iam, Sir, &e., 


St. Austell, Cornwall, May 17th. SIDNEY WHITMAN. 





CROMWELL. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR,”] 

Sir—Mr. Capell in his letter published in the Spectator of 
May 13th states inaccurately a fact which forms an important 
part of his ground for blaming Cromwell. He says:—‘“ Arthur 
Lord Capell had surrendered Colchester on certain conditions, 
among them that the General, Sir Thomas Fairfax, passed his 
word for his life.” The terms of the surrender of Colchester 
are given by Dr. Gardiner at p. 458 of Vol. IIT. of his 
“ History of the Great Civil War.” They were that— 

“The Lords and gentlemen as well as the captains and other 
saperidr oflicers, were to submit to mercy. To a question as to the 
meaning of submission to mercy, an answer was given ‘that they 
ve rendered or do render themselves to the Lord General or whom 
he may appoint without assurance of quarter, so as the Lord General 
may be free to put some immediately to the sword if he see cause ; 
although his Excellency intends, chiefly and for the generality of 
those under that condition, to surrender them to the mercy of 


Parliament. and of the merey of the Parliament and General there 
hath been large experience.’ ” 

In pursuance of these terms, Sir Charles Lucasand Sir George 
Lisle were shot the day after the surrender. The same even- 
ing Sir Thomas Fairfax sent to the Earl of Norwich and Lord 
Capell to assure them that they and the other superior officers 
would have quarter for their lives. (Jed, p. 463.) It is, 
therefore, quite incorrect to say that Sir Thomas Fairfax’s 
promise was one of the conditions on which Lord Capell 
surrendered Colchester. On the contrary, it was distinctly 
and formally brought to his notice that he might be put to 
death if Parliament should so decide. A few days after the 
execution of the King, Parliament set up a High Court of 
Justice to try Norwich, Capell, and others. They pleaded Sir 
Thomas Fairtax’s promise of quarter, and called Sir Thomas 
as a witness; he stated, however, that those who received 
quarter were to be free from military execution at the time, 
but not from the judicial proceedings of a civil Court. (See 
Mr. Clements Markham’s Life of Fairfax, p. 333, where he 
refers, in support of the above statement, to Sir Thomas Fair- 
fax’sown “Short Memorial,” p. 124.) The High Court con- 
demned Capell and the others to death. Petitions for merey 
were presented to Parliament, and it was then, for the first 
time, that Cromwell had anything to do with the matter. 
Dr. Gardiner says that both he and Ireton were opposed to 
leniency in all the five cases then under the consideration of 
Parliament, and that the petition, in the case of Capell, was 
rejected without a division. These facts are, I think, beyond 
question, and they put an end to Mr. Capell’s charges against 
Cromwell of dishonourable conduct and breach of the con- 
ditions on which Lord Capell surrendered. Whether Crom- 
Well’s action in opposing any remission of the sentence of 
death against Lord Capell was harsh and ungenerous is another 
Matter ; it is a question of opinion, and men are likely, in 
deciding it, to be governed by their sympathy with King or 
Parliament in the great contest. But it should be borne in 
mind that the great Civil War came to an end in March, 1646, 





and that, after more than two years of peace, the rising which 
ended in the siege of Colchester was in the latter part of 1648. 
Men who head warlike operations against a settled Govern- 
ment must be aware that they are in danger of losing their 
lives if they fail. Whether or not they should suffer the 
penalty they have risked is a question of political expediency 
on the facts at the time, and can hardly be decided on 
any general principle, still less on mere sentiment. It 
would appear from the authority quoted by Mr. Capell 
himself, that Cromwell based his advice on the ground of the 
safety of the Commonwealth, and on that alone. Mr. Capell 
repeatedly accuses him of “spite,” “ personal hate,” &e. ; but 
gives no authority for any such conclusion, which the facts do 
not seem to warrant. Nor does he show why the burden of 
this execution should be laid on Cromwell alone. The execu- 
tive power at that time (1649) consisted of a Council of State 
of forty-one members, of whom Cromwell was one. In 
Parliament he was only one Member, an influential one, no 
doubt, but having no such position of predominance that the 
Acts of Parliament can fairly be assigned to him alone. He 
was not Protector till the end of 1653, nearly five years after 
the execution of Lord Capell.—I an, Sir, &c., E. J. 8. 
(To Tite EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] : 

S1r,—Cromwell was hardly a cruel man, and even in chivalry, 
at least of a sort, does not seem to have been altogether 
lacking. Is he not said to have given timely warning to a 
house of religious ladies to disperse, and by this means 
secured them from rough usage, saying to the officer he sent 
to give such notice: “I like not war with women”? Butisit 
fair to denounce Charles IT. ascruel? The number of political 
executions in requital of his father’s illegal murder (for the 
illegality of this act read the Chief Baron’s charge to the jury 
at the trial of Major-General Harrison) was really remarkably 
few; and I venture to say that not many Kings would have 
treated Milton so indulgently. Again, can James IT. be con- 
sidered such a monster of cruelty ? In spite of Lord Macaulay’s 
brilliant periods, it is impossible to deny that the Western 
rebels were in overt armed rebellion, and had, moreover, pro- 
claimed the King a murderer—and of his own brother. Can it 
be wondered if James took a terrible vengeance on these 
fanatics, remembering that similar fanaties had brought his 
father to the scaffold? It isa strange theory that Dissenters 
must never be punished like other men. The Irishmen whom 
Cromwell’s soldiers slaughtered were Papists, so— Serve 
them right,” say a good many people. Monmouth’s rabble 
were mostly members of dissenting sects, therefore Feversham, 
Kirke, and “the devil in wig and gown” were murderers ; a3 
was poor Governor Eyre. This seems to me strange —I am, 
Sir, «c., Ricuarp F. Jupp. 

? Grotes Place, Blackheath, S.E., May 15th. 

P.S.—Is there not a resemblance between Cromwell and 
William the Conqueror? Both men had lofty ideals, both 
hated needless cruelty, yet When roused to fury by resistance, 
both could be guilty of merciless acts. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—In connection with Cromwell and his treatment of the 
Quakers, it may be interesting to remember that the Friends 
found a protector in his antagonist, Prince Rupert. The eon- 
trast is striking enough between that daring soldier and ad- 
venturer and the peaceful people he championed. Mary Fell, 
writing in 1664 to her mother, that same Margaret Fell 
to whom reference has been made, told of the Prince’s 
intercession for the imprisoned Quakers: “ Prince Rupert hath 
always been very loving to Friends.” Years later, Rupert’s 
sister, the Princess Elizabeth, wrote to Robert Barclay 
regarding forty prisoners in Scotland whose release she hoped 
to obtain, and ultimately did obtain, by her brother’s aid. 
The Prince’s sutferings for his own faith may have taught 
him sympathy,—he was also known as the generous helper 
of the Bohemian Protestant exiles. Or perhaps his soldierly 
sense of justice resented the oppression by the State of those 
whose central doctrine forbade any dangerous resistance to the 
State. At all events, the fact seems worth recalling, since it 
concerns one whose name is but seldom linked with peaceful 
memories.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Dora GREENWELL McCa#EsNEyY, 
Uplands, Walthamstow, Essex, May 16th. 
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QUAKERS AND THE SACRAMENTS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Smr,—The reviewer of Dr. Fairbairn’s book on Anglicanism in 
the Spectator of May 13th strangely misunderstands the posi- 
tion of the Quakers when he suggests that “so far as they 
allow the two Sacraments to have been instituted by Christ, 
they cannot be doing God’s will in refusing them.” So far as 
I know, no Quaker doubts that Christ used the words which 
are described as the “ institution of the Lord’s supper,” as he 
also said as definitely on the same occasion, after washing the 
disciples’ feet, “I have given you an example that ye should 
do as I have done to you.” But as we believe that the latter 
command does not necessarily involve the literal and cere- 
monial washing of the feet of beggars by Emperors or others, 
so we think that a literal and ceremonial “Sacrament” is no 
necessary part of the fulfilment of the first, which, indeed, 
appears only to repeat the symbolism of the words, “I am the 
bread of life ; he that eateth me, even he shall live by me.”—I 
am, Sir, &c., A MEMBER OF THE Society orf FRIENDS. 





‘LORD ROSEBERY. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—As one of those who for many years have thoroughly 


| 
| 





appreciated the soundness of your views on most public 


questions, and the courage and skill with which you have 
maintained them, I hope that you will forgive me for 
demurring a little to your article upon Lord Rosebery’s 
speech at the City Liberal Club. I do not think that his 
object in making that speech is very far to seek. It seems 


to me that he was appealing, and very powerfully—not, per- | 


haps, to Liberal Unionists—still less to Socialistic Radicals— 
but to that large body of true Liberals who are to be found 
in every constituency, who are neither noisy nor self- 
assertive, and so, perhaps, have been a little neglected ; 
who have never joined either the Conservatives or the 
Gladstonian Radicals, and who rejoice in the name which 
Mr. Gladstone himself gave them, “ Dissentient Liberals.” 
To these men there are still important questions awaiting 
their solution, sooner or later, at the hands of Liberals, and 
which before the Liberal party was debauched afforded 
abundant scope for the exercise of its ambition,—I mean 
religious equality ; retrenchment which should bring the cost 
of government and defence well within the nation’s means, 
without our having recourse to any Socialistic expedient 
whatever ; reform of the House of Lords which will perpetuate 
as well as justify its powers. These (not Home-rule, Local 
Option, and so forth) are some of the questions to which 
Dissentient Liberals are looking to reinstate the Liberal 
party ; and the time may come, even before all of us old men 
have passed away, when that check to trade which is not far 
off will have taught the nation the lesson that temporary 
prosperity and the itch to please the voting crowd are no 
excuse for divorcing taxation from representation ; and when 
some revival of religious independence will have taught the 
Church that that bundle of sects which we call the Church of 
England cannot be artificially held together by the efforts of 
either Bishops or Archbishops, but must resolve itself into its 
natural elements, if men are ever to dare to be free.—I am, 
Sir, &e., FE. A. LEatTHam. 
Misarden Park, Cirencester, May 15th. 





THE HEALTH OF NEW YORK. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—I sce in a recent number of the Spectator an extra- 
ordinary statement made by some one who professes knowledge 
of things in New York. This gentleman says that there were 
2.800 more deaths in January this year in the city, than there 
were in January last year. Wein New York know full well 
that we have plenty of difficulties to overcome, and deeply- 
rooted evils to assail, but there is no reason why the city 
should be slandered in this absurd way. You will see from 
the returns which I send you, and which have been made to 
me by the Health Board, and are official, that the deaths in 
January, 1898, for the whole city were 5,138, and for January, 
1899, 5,736, or 598 more, not 2,800. The Spectator is so excel- 
lently well informed, and we all on this side owe so much to the 
admirable way in which the grave questions of the last few 





rea 


months have been treated in it, that I presume to send you 
this correction.—I am, Sir, &c., W. S. Rarysrorp, 
St. George's Rectory, 209 East 16th Street, New York, May 4th, 


[ENCLOSURES.] 
To the Rev. W. S. Rainsford, D.D. 

DeEaR Sirz,—In reply to yours of the 26th instant requesting 
be informed of the number of deaths in New York (¢ My auicings Ba 
months of January and February, 1899, I beg to forward you the 
following table :— 


Borough. January. February, 
Manhattan .,, eee oes wee 3,220 ar 2,968 
MROWBPOUE. 55). kes. weeps se a 292 
Brooklyn ... ee see nae 1,832 ane 1,751 
Queens Sesh ieee? =zeueh + Kaas 218... 189 


Richmond .,.. i ane aes 129 oe 106 


City of New York ... sca 5,736 wo. =—- 6,806 
—Very respectfully, C. GOLDEMAN, Secretary pro tem, 
Department of Health, City of New York, April 27th, 1899, 





To the Rev. W. S. Rainsford. 

DEAR S1R,—In reply to yours of April 29th requesting a record 
of the deaths for January and February, 1898, that occurred in the 
City of New York, I beg to forward the following :— 


Borough. January. February. 
Manhattan ... ae can ea 2,917 ane 2,748 
RGOBPOUE) i, sce ew 255 oss 281 
Brooklyn... aye ous are 1,697 sas 1,585 
Queens as exe ae eae 182 *06 160 
Richmond ... ne ees ase 87 “ae $4 





City of New York ... ea 5,138 see 4,858 
—Very respectfully, C. GOLDEMAN, Secretary pro tem. 
Department of Health, City of New York, May 2nd, 1899. 
[We regret to have given currency to the error noted by our 
correspondent.—Ep. Spectator] 





INDIAN GRADUATES. 
(TO THE EbITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—At this distance I cannot carry on discussion, but I 
hope you will let me state a few facts bearing on your views 
about Indian education as expressed in the latest number of 
the Spectator that has reached this country. You say that 
our “graduates are unfitted for any careers except in Govern- 
ment offices, and for every three of them there is even now 
but one appointment.” It seems worth while to tell what 
is known about graduates from the oldest of the colleges 
which make up the University of Madras. Probably it is 
the largest college in India. It is certainly the largest in 
the province where education in English is most widespread 
and influential. Facts about its graduates must be a help 
in judging about Indian education generally. I take the 
facts from the last College Calendar, brought up to date as 
well as possible on short notice. I give round figures, but I 
vouch for their substantial accuracy. 

From 1869 to 1894 inclusive, there went out from the 
college 880 graduates who, so far as is known, are still alive. 
About 90 who are known to be dead are left out of account. 
Of the 880, those in the employment of the British Govern- 
ment number 390. Meanwhile, 430 are known to be following 
careers outside of the service of the Government. The 
employment of the remaining 60 was undetermined or un- 
known in July, 1898, when the last Calendar was issued. 

Of the 430 in independent employment, 160 are making 
their way in the world as lawyers of various grades. More 
than 100 are principals, professors, tutors, or teachers in non- 
Government colleges and schools. About 80 are employed in 
different capacities—from private secretaryships to reigning 
Princes downwards—by local bodies and native noblemen 
within, or by native States bordering upon, the Presidency of 
Madras. Some, though far too few, are traders or contractors 
on their own account. A few attend to the cultivation of 
their own lands. Some are engineers, medical practitioners, 
editors or sub-editors of newspapers, or are employed by banks 
and railways. Again, of the 880 graduates 130 are Christians ; 
of whom a third are in the service of the Madras Government, 
and two-thirds are otherwise employed. Of these last many 
are engaged in various forms of Christian effort, and among 
them are nine ordained clergymen, six in your own branch, 
three in other branches of the Christian Church. So much 
for the 430 who are not in the service of the Government. 
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Of the 390 who are employed by it, it is true that the large 
number of 199 are clerks or accountants in Government offices, 
These are chiefly the younger men. — But Government service 
affords many different careers. This number of 390 includes 
all our graduates whose salaries are paid by the Government 
of Madras or by the Governments of other British Presi- 
dencies or provinces to which some of them have found their 
way. Thus, less than half of those employed by the State, 
and much less than a quarter of the whole number of our 
graduates, are “in Government offices.” Scores of those in 
State employment are Magistrates, Revenue officers, and 
registrars OF sub-registrars. Many are professors or lecturers 
in Government colleges, inspectors of schools, medical 
men, and engineers. Not a few are police officers, forest 
officers, translators, Post Office inspectors, and surveyors. 
Covernment service may mean much besides clerical work in 
an office. Does it not seem as if there were nearly as much 
variety of career among our graduates as among educated 
men at home ? 

Of the 60 whose employment I cannot give, many were still, 
at the date of the last Calendar, students of law or medicine, 
or otherwise only preparing for their work in life. Many, too, 
must be dead, though information of their death had not come 
tohand. These two classes will account for at least half of 
the 60. I am convinced that a large majority of the other 
half are in creditable work of some kind, and that I am pre- 
vented from classing them only by want of information. It 
seems safe to conclude that out of nearly a thousand graduates 
sent out in a quarter of a century less than a score, probably 
not half a dozen, and possibly none at all, are at this moment 
unable to find work which they can do with a fair amount of 
satisfaction and credit. 

Among these thousand graduates, and the hundreds of 
graduates from other colleges with whom I am well acquainted, 
I have found but little of that discontent with everything 
except an official career which you seem to suppose to be 
universal. I have found among them a considerable and a 
growing amount of healthy readiness to set their hands to 
any useful work. Whether our graduates are “unfitted’ 
for the careers on which as matter of fact they enter 
is a large question. Doubtless, they might be better 
fitted than they are. Still, it is believed on all sides 
that the standard of honesty and efficiency in the public 
service, and in all kinds of work in which educated men 
has risen greatly, and is rising still. Testimony to 
this effect was borne by the large Commission on Education 
in India sixteen years ago. It has been often repeated by 
those best qualified to judge. It will, indeed, be universally 
admitted that in India, as in France, men of some culture 
show a greater preference than is healthy for employment 
under Government. And other defects may easily be 
detected in Indian graduates. There are defects, too, in us 
who instruct them, and in the system under which we work. 
Not a few defects in the system which were pointed out by 
the Education Commission have been but partly remedied, 
or not remedied at all. Others have disclosed themselves 
since the Commission sat. But even in Britain graduates, 
and their instructors, and the system of education, come short 
of perfection. Ido not deny that there are many defects in 
Indian education. Still, it seems to me that these well- 
ascertained facts point to somewhat different conclusions 
from those at which you arrive in your article on “Three 
Rotten Cultures,”—I am, Sir, &e., WILuiAM MILLER, 

Of the Madras Christian College. 


a 


engage, 


April 17th. 





AMERICAN v. BRITISH ARTISANS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—I have just returned from a short visit to Pennsylvania, 
New York, and the New England States, where I had excep- 
tional opportunities of seeing and comparing American work- 
men with the British mechanics with whom I have been 
associated for nearly forty years. I regret to say I can- 
hot accept your estimate of the English mechanic’s position. 
Americans show, in my view, a higher intelligence and a 
greater desire to produce quantity and quality. The reason is 
hard to find. The conditions vary. In America you find 
English, French, German, Swedish, and American mechanics 
Working side by side in friendly rivalry. Subcontracting, 








the béte noir of Trade-Unions, is common. Piece-work 
prices are not reduced when a mechanic makes a fixed 
ratio of profit, as is often done in this country. I have 
seen machinemen’s wages averaging $19 to $21 a week, and I 
should consider the work cheap, so great was the quantity 
done. Any man, mechanic or not, can do any class of work he 
is capable of doing without interference. Free competition is 
the universal practice. Electricity is used everywhere for 
light and power. Education seems more practical ; the general 
school system seems to bring employer and employed into 
closer sympathy. The workmen reject with contempt the 
notion of restricting output to increase general employment. 
The standard of social comfort seems higher ; the mechanics ap- 
preciate and use the dressing-rooms and baths provided forthem. 
Carnegie’s and other American catalogues give most valuable 
information how to use the sections and shapes they illustrate, 
American steel is equal, and American cast-iron superior, to 
English, while the best foundries are managed as scientifically 
as English steel foundries. Old machinery is replaced by new 
much sooner than here. Shop discipline is infinitely stricter. 
I have returned convinced that English masters and men must 
wake up, and that they need all the energy and intelligence 
they possess if they are to retain their hold on the world’s 
markets. Above all things, we masters must do all in ou 
power to spread the knowledge that increased output will 
hurt neither producer nor his fellows, and that we have no 
monopoly of brains and intelligence. There is yet time, but I 
think the next cycle of bad trade will show how much 
America has progressed and how far we have receded from 
our old position of manufacturing supremacy as iron and 
machinery producers for the world.—I am, Sir,&e,  C. E. 





THE BAYEUX TAPESTRY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—The “legend that Mrs. Stothard cut off a piece of the 
Bayeux tapestry,” which you mention in your article, has 
some foundation. When the piece was in the South Kensing- 
ton Museum, a scrap of paper was below it, bearing, as far as 
I can remember, the following inscription: “Cut out by me 
while my dear husband was sketehing the Bayeux Tapestry.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., Cuaries MILNES GASKELL. 
Thornes House, Wakefield, May 14th. 





THE TROUT THAT WEEDS. 
(To THE EDITOR THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sm,—Your reviewer in his notice of Sir Edward Grey’s 
charming book on “ Fly-Fishing,” in the Spectator of 
May 13th, refers to the author’s suggestion, that trout lay 
hold of weeds in order to increase their power of resistance, 
as being “very interesting.” It is certainly interesting, but 
so startling a theory seems to demand more comment than 
this. All those who fish in our South Country chalk-streams 
have suffered from the trout “weeding,” a device which is 
successful to an almost uncanny extent, and which is un- 
doubtedly the chief cause of the very small proportion which 
the trout landed bears to the trout hooked in these rivers- 
My experience is that anglers are only too ready to assume 
that these chalk-stream trout possess an amount of intelligence 
sufficient to qualify its owner fora seat inthe House of Commons; 
but really this theory of Sir Edward Grey surpasses anything 
I have yet heard in this way. The boldness of the suggestion 
becomes more apparent if a dog is substituted for a trout. 
Imagine a dog—even one of those abnormally intelligent 
animals whose acquaintance we make, Sir, in your columns— 
imagine a dog deliberately and with forethought laying hold 
of, say, the area railings so as to resist being dragged back- 
wards. Can any one say honestly that he could believe this 
thing? And yet a dog is somewhat higher in the scale of in- 
telligence than a fish. All anglers owe a debt of gratitude to 
Sir Edward Grey for his true and delicate descriptions of the 
haunts they love—descriptions which seem to breathe the 
very atmosphere of the scenes depicted, and not less for the 
strong common-sense and entire absence of “ cocksureness’ 
(qualities not invariably conspicuous in books on angling) in 
his hints and directions to fly-fishers. All the rest of the book, 
save only this wonderful theory, [ a:cept with faith and 


OF 


| eyatitude ; but I fear that the resistance offered by the weeded 


trout must still remain one of the many mysteries which form 
no small part of the charms of angling.—I am, Sir, «&c., 
19 Hyde Park Gate, S.W., May 13th. ARTHUR CLay. 
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THE SPY SYSTEM IN FRANCE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srz,—In your article on “The Spy System in France” you 
say :—“ These restrictions upon the liberty of the subject would 
cause the wildest uproar in England, which is not a democracy. 
In France, which boasts the triple watchword—‘ Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity’—no infringement upon the simple 
rights of the citizen seems to be resented.” An undesigned 
and most amusing comment upon this very true remark has 
been made by the French mint in stamping most recent 
issues of coin. With unconscious irony it has placed a very 
prominent stop after each word of the sacred “trilogy” 
intending doubtless to “give pause,” and thereby emphasise 
them separately. If read aloud, however, as thus newly 
punctuated, it “gives pause” very appropriately and strongly, 
but in the Shakespearian sense, thus: “ Liberté, point ; 
Egalité, point; Fraternité, point.” In plain English: 
“Liberty, none at all; Equality, none at all; Fraternity, 
none at all!” It is just now, I find, scarcely safe to point 
this out to the ordinary Frenchman.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ITyeres. Twenty YEARS’ RESIDENT. 





THE UNWRITTEN LAWS OF THE HIGHLANDS. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 


Str,—If any weight can be attached to custom and to the un- 
written laws of the Highlands some consideration should be 
shown to those who are now anxious to develop the resources 
of the West Highlands. To charge fancy prices for land in 
deer-forests when it is wanted for industrial purposes seems 
to me to be unpatriotic. I know something about the market- 
value of Highland estates; and the true market-value of 
really good Highland estates may be seen from the prices 
realised by Mackenzie of Applecross and Macleod of Harris 
when they sold these properties. The salvation of the West 
Highlands is in its rainfall; and many industries which are 
now beginning to languish in the South would be given fresh 
life if they were transported to the North, owing to the fact 
that there is a great difference between the cost of production 
from cheap electric power and from steam, many experts 
estimating this difference at 50 per cent. in favour of 
electrically driven mills. But deer-forests bar the way 
to the use of water-power on a large scale in the High- 
lands, since nearly all the mountain lochs and waterfalls 
from which water can be taken lie in the midst of 
sporting estates. Deer-forests, however, derive their origin 
from an erroneous idea on the part of English legis- 
lators of the nature of old-time Highland tenures. To realise 
the truth of this statement one has only to read the books 
bearing on the subject. The custom of the country allowed 
the Highlander to shoot and fish at pleasure; the splendid 
physique of the men of the glens (glens which, alas ! are now 
depopulated) being proof positive that something more 
nourishing than potatoes and herring formed part of their 
daily food. Old customs die hard; a fact which is not 
remembered by the English tenant of a sporting estate when 
he inveighs against the crofter as an inveterate poacher. The 
following extract from Sir John Sinclair’s “ Statistical 
Account of Scotland ” (1793) will, however, prove that at one 
time the crofter could claim a customary right of fishing the 
rivers of the West Highlands :—‘ There are two rivers in this 
parish (Kintail), both of which were at one time famous for 
salmon ; and the fishings were common to the inhabitants till 
they were laid under strict prohibition soon after 1745.” 
Again, the MacQueens of Garafad, in the Isle of Skye, held 
their farm free for many centuries on the condition that they 
supplied a certain number of salmon annually to the chief of 
the Clan Macdonald. These are two instances which show 
the ancient customs of the people in the West Highlands. 
The income of a chief was principally derived from his home 
farms ; he also received a share of the fines levied from those 
who violated the unwritten laws of the land, and when he 
was employed in dispensing justice the litigants were obliged 
to support him and his train of followers,—this allowance 
being known as gearridh moid (a tax for the Court). 
Lawyers and their ways were, however, strangers to the West 
Highlanders for many a century ; and this is how they were 
welcomed when they first made their appearance in the land: 
—* The law las come as far as Ross-shire,” said an islesman to 





his neighbour. “Oh, ho! then it will soon reach us if God 
does not stop it,” was the dear bodach’s pious comment, 
which (for a theologian) showed an imperfect knowledge of 
the will of the Almighty. But now (if the law does not stop 
it) the heavy rainfall will assist the Highlanders to capture 
the markets of the world.—I an, Sir, &c., 


Donatp N. Rep, 
1 Dudley Place, St. Mary's Square, Paddington, N. 





PEPYS ON COMPANY-PROMOTING. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Str,—There is nothing new under the sun, not even the com- 
pany-promoting Peer. Under date of October 3rd, 1660, Mr. 
Pepys writes: —“ This day I heard the Duke speak of a great 
design that he and my Lord of Pembroke have, and a great 
many others, of sending a venture to some parts of Africa to 
dig for gold ore there. They intend to admit as many as will 
venture their money, and to make themselves a company, 
£250 is the lowest share for every man.” Apparently the 
Duke of York is referred to ; if so, it seems that the venture 
of money in digging for gold ore appealed to the imagination 
of the highest then, not less than now.—I am, Sir, &c., 


207 Piccadilly, W., May 17th. REGINALD Lvcas, 





DOG-STORIES. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOH.”] 

Str,—Your story in a recent number of the Spectator of the 
dog who buried the kitten alive may perhaps be corroborated 
by two others within the experience of the writer. In both 
jealousy appears.to have been the motive for the interment of 
the rival. A mongrel terrier, excessively devoted to his 
mistress, was very jealous of her love for a kitten. Often 
when the latter had been caressed by the lady, the former 
would go off and scratch a hole in the garden, and then, 
fetching the kitten, would bury it therein. To prevent the 
kitten forcing its way out, the terrier would post himself upon 
the grave, and so, unhappily for his purpose, would guide to 
the speedy rescue of the latter by its friends. Once he chose 
a pail of soot for the death tomb. At other times the dog 
and the kitten were good friends and playmates. Another 
dog, this time a spaniel, resentful of the importation of a 
tortoise, which her master had bought for his children and 
given the range of the lawn, determined to put her rival to death 
by the same method. Very shortly after its coming, both the dog 
and the tortoise could nowhere be found. Presently the dog 
returned with her paws covered with earth ; not so the tortoise. 
Suspicious of the spaniel, her mastercoaxed her tocome and look 
for it, when she guiltily drew off to the garden and stopped 
before a small mound of earth, which, when removed with a 
stick, revealed the tortoise. //e who hides can find. Perhaps 
I may add a story of askye. He, too, belonged to the owner 
of the terrier, the culprit of the first story. The skye’s 
favourite place was, as it should be, at his mistress’s feet. He 
was generally quite well-behaved, but would have lost his 
character one day had he been without excuse. The skye was 
running in front of his mistress and her husband, and sud- 
denly surprised them by flying at a poor girl and holding her 
prisoner. When they came to her rescue they found her to be 
a child to whom had been given a pair of the skye’s mistress’s 
shoes. To secure what he deemed to be a thief of his mis- 
tress’s property, and this the shoes that had so tenderly 
rubbed him, was clearly his duty, and he did it.—I am, 
Sir, &e., J.S. 








POETRY. 
—_@——— 


THE NEW NURSE. 


WE cry and fight now all the day, 

And simply hate to hear her name ; 
And still she isn’t sent away, 

And Mother keeps her just the same. 


For Mother says, “In time, you know, 
You'll get accustomed to her quite.” 
But we don’t get accustomed : so 
We cry ourselves to sleep at night, 
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here 
She is so cross, and has such airs ; 
And cannot play, for she’s too smart : 
And yet we always in our prayers 
Ask God to give her a new heart. 


The new heart isn’t very quick 
In coming, though we ask each day. 
She says our nonsense makes her sick, 
And we’d much better stick to play. 


Her mouth is like a bit of string 
Which every night we have to kiss ; 
She thinks of every horrid thing, 
And when she talks she speaks like this,— 


“The other little boy I knew ”— 
Or else—“ Miss Jane, in my last place, 
Never did anything like you ; 
She’d be ashamed of such a face !” 


She only does it to annoy. 

But, if Miss Jane came here to tea, 
Or if we met that other boy, 

We'd pinch them till they couldn’t see. 
And so we cry, and so we’re sad, 

And know we’re getting worse and worse : 
And yet we weren’t so very bad 

Till Mother wanted a new Nurse. 

Mapet DEARMER. 








ART. 
~~ -— 
THE ACADEMY.—II. 

Mr. OrncHARDSON has certainly painted a very fine portrait 
this year. His Harl of Crawford (No. 243) is one of those 
pictures which attract and fascinate without proclaiming 
themselves noisily. It is in a picture such as this that one 
realises what great artistic powers Mr. Orchardson possesses, 
and one is tempted to wonder how he can consent to bury 
them under such heaps of incidental rubbish as he frequently 
does,—Mothers’ voices and Marriages of Convenience, and all 
the rest of it. Let us be grateful, however, when the artist asserts 
himself so completely as he does in the present work. Another 
fine portrait is that of Mr. Gerald Balfour, by Mr. Watts (No. 
175). In accordance with this artist’s latest method of 
portraiture, all mere externals\have been suppressed, and the 
personality of the sitter shines forth unhampered by surround- 
ings. The extreme simplicity and reticence of the work make 
it very difficult to write about, but render it an impressive 
picture to look at. Mr. Abbey has given us so much that was 
fine in the past that his two pictures this year are a little 
disappointing. O Mistress Mine (No. 289) at any rate has a 
most beautiful woman’s face in it, for which we can be sin- 
cerely grateful. The whole effect of the picture is, however, 
not quite satisfactory. It seems as if the painter had lost 
the effect of air and twilight in the elaboration of the dresses 
of the figures. As usual, Mr. Abbey shows himself a colourist 
as daring as successful. The lovely orange-pink of the lining 
of the sleeves and the purple bows in the woman’s hair make 
a harmony as original as it is delightful. Perhaps the picture 
one would least soon get tired of in the Exhibition is Mr. Colin 
Hunter’s Signs of Herring (No. 138). The science of the 
painting is so deep but so hidden that only the beauty is 
apparent. Few people have both the sympathy with the 
beauty of gently moving sea and the power to represent it 
combined, but to Mr. Colin Hunter belong both these gifts. 
The deep purple mountains, whose joining on to the water is 
veiled by mist, the sky, the fishing gulls, and the boat are all 
fused together by poetry and fine painting. 

After the picture galleries the rooms where the sculpture is 
shown come as a great relief. Whether this relief is due to 
actual merit, or to the absence of the fearful discords of 
colour in the picture rooms, it is difficult to say. Statues do 
not fight with one another and gibber like pictures, and the 
marble, bronze, and plaster soothe senses distracted by violent 
colour. To turn from Mr. Byam Shaw’s Love the Conqueror 
(No, 906) into a room full of monochrome statues, is like 
going from a place where many saws are being sharpened 


into a quiet crypt. On alittle mound stands Love mounted on | Georye, statuette, G. Frampton (No. 1,932). 








a black charger, while on all sides stream processions of people 
“in most admired disorder.” It is like the guests of an 
exceeding ill arranged dinner-party going down stairs. Michel- 
angelo and Cleopatra, Beethoven and Lohengrin, are hardly 
well-matched guests. Such things as these would be but 
small faults if the picture had any pretensions to beauty, 
either of form, colour, or surface. One quality it has—power 
—but this_power is wielded with such brutality that, after a 
short look, flight into the sculpture room is best. 

If the Queen has not been worthily painted, she has at any 
rate been the subject for a remarkably fine bust in marble by 
Mr. Onslow Ford (No. 2,053). One hardly knows which to 
admire more, the exquisite beauty of the modelling of the face 
and drapery, or the quiet dignity of the whole. 

Mr. Thornycroft seems determined that no newspaper war 
shall be waged over his Cromwell. Walk round this statue, 
and what is there to find fault with? Nothing. No element 
seems left out except one, but that is unfortunately the most 
important,—inspiration. Cromwell, or rather his clothes, 
stand before us, to which has been added his Bible and his 
sword. Of course the workmanship is excellent, for Mr. 
Thornycroft is a most accomplished sculptor. If the imagina- 
tion is allowed to go free, what a statue of Cromwell it is 
possible to conjure up. Cromwell, oddly enough, presents 
the most admirable material for an imaginative portrait. To 
begin with, he had the dcemonic energy and force that we 
find in Michelangelo, in fact the terrzdiltd, Passion in him 
was not repressed under a mask, and therefore he has been 
called insane. But this unveiling of the emotions is just 
what is wanted in art, especially when the sxattering 
strength is united to deep tenderness. There was this 
union in the character of the Protector, who when at the 
height of his power still mourned for his son who died in 
childhood. Mr. Thornycroft has been much more successful 
in his group of Colet and his schoolboys (No _ 1,965), 
which has great charm and grace, according well with 
the beautiful character we meet in the letters of Erasmus. 
Mr. Herkomer, who does everything, exhibits a large metal 
shield with pictures in enamel called The Triumph of the Hour 
(No. 2,016). The meaning of the allegory is not very clear, 
but this does not much matter, as the beauty of the work lies 
in the harmonious use of dull, silvery metal and brilliant 
enamel. The disposition of the little pieces of colour is 
excellently contrived, and the effect of the whole very good. 
When examined in detail, one notices the absence of distine- 
tion present in all this artist’s later work, though his excursion 
into decorative art is a very welcome change from the violent 
form of portraiture Mr. Herkomer practises ;—examples shout 
from the walls in many of the rooms. 

The architectural room is a somewhat dead-alive place, and 
rather gives support to the theory that architecture is no 
longer a living art, but merely exists ghoul-like upon corpses. 
Certainly the endless cooking up of old styles apparent on 
these walls seems to point to a want of life-giving originality. 
Of course, to judge of the architecture of the country from 
one quite small room is absurd, and one wishes that the 
Academy would for a change some year fill several of the 
picture galleries with architectural work of a kind that can 
be understood by those who are not experts. If they let 
the intention be known beforehand, a really interesting 
collection might be the result. One good sign is apparent ina 
small way this year, and that is the tendency to decorate the 
interiors of houses with wall-painting. If people would only 
have their walls finely and appropriately decorated, and did 
not cram their houses with irrelevant assortments of bric-a- 
brac, a far more dignified appearance would result. 

In the following list of pictures will be found works which 
lack of space has prevented being noticed fully. A writer 
has often to choose for detailed description not the best 
pictures, but those about which it is possible to express 
something in words. ‘Too often fine work cannot be written 
about with interest, but attention can be called to it in a list: 
— Baile de los Ilises, G. Bilbao (No. 566); The Garden, L. 
Smythe (No. 68); Ayes of Skye, Colin Hunter (No. 159); 
The City of Mansoul, A. Goodwin (No. 258); Sundown at 
Sea, E. Gouldsmith (No. 276); Sheep Washing, Aumoniet 
(No. 666); Among the Galtees, J. North (No. 679); Indian 
Afterglow, A. Goodwin (No. 923); Smugglers, Napier Henry 
(No. 600); Allotment Gardens, G. Clausen (No. 115); S¢. 
H. 8. 
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THE LIFE OF WILLIAM MORRIS.* 


Mr. Mackait might well, we think, have borrowed a word 
from the medixval times so dear to the subject of his bio- 
graphy, and called his book the “ Legend” of William Morris. 
We do not mean merely that Mr. Mackail takes a high view 
of the character of Morris ; that goes without saying ; and if 
poets are to be canonised, no poet of this century can offer such 
proof of a miraculous element in his verse. But, however this 
may be, we make the suggestion for ‘a simpler reason, and one 
complimentary to the author as much as to the subject. A 
legend is, after all, egendwm, a sacred story to be read ; and 
Mr. Mackail’s book from the excellence of its proportions, the 
general sanity of its view (for the part of advocatus diaboli is 
not unrepresented), and the careful grace of its writing, 
deserves a solemn out-loud reading during refection upon the 
greater literary and artistic feasts ; all of it, that is to say, 
except the second hundred pages of the second volume, which 
deal with the Socialist propaganda, and cannot be read for 
“example of life” or “ instruction in manners,” if they can be 
read at all. To say that the volumes are, with this exception, 
excellently readable, and bear, as to their syntax, the extreme 
test of reading aloud, is, to the present reviewer, to make an 
admission somewhat against the grain; his preference in 
biography being for the reminiscence in the manner of Aubrey, 
or if the thing were ever possible again, the reported conversa- 
tion in the manner of Boswell, rather than the smooth and 
detailed disquisition in elaborated paragraphs. 

Anyhow, it is the reminiscences they contain which must 
give all volumes of biography their chief value. 'The stories 
here given are well chosen, and all add something to the 
revelation of character. The reader does not lightly forget, 
as an illustration of Morris’s marvellous memory, the story of 
his describing the Church of Minster in Thanet in his old age, 
having only seen it once, fifty years before ; or as an illustra- 
tion of his Berserker furics, the story of the “ prodigious effort 
of self-control” by which on one occasion “ he swallowed his 
anger and only bit his fork,” crushing it beyond recognition ; or 
as an illustration of his hatred of Renaissance architecture, the 
reply to an invitation to Rome: “Do you suppose that I 
should see anything in Rome that I can’t see in Whitechapel?” 
The whole story, too, of the founding of the Society for 
Preserving Ancient Buildings, called familiarly by its founders 
the Anti-Scrape Society, is well told and full of interest ; 
especially delicious is the tale of how Carlyle was brought into 
it by a reaction from the apathy of Sir James Stephen, he 
himself having been previously as apathetic; and how he 
uttered a panegyric on Wren (whom Morris hated) as a great 
man “of extraordinary patience with fools.” Morris, for his part, 
did not “suffer fools gladly,” as many sayings attest, such as his 
remark to the person of importance who thought the colouring 
of his carpets not sufficiently “subdued,” that “if he wanted 
dirt he could find plenty in the road.” An interesting chapter 
gives the story of the revival of the old system of vegetable 
dyeing, especially the long fight with the indigo vat, whose 
enchanting beauty and capricious temper seem to have well 
deserved the dyers’ use of the feminine pronoun for it. But 
of all the reminiscences the most welcome are those contributed 
by the Rev. R. W. Dixon, one of the original Oxford Brother- 
hood, and known now to those who read as the author of a 
singularly fascinating history. Here is a passage about the 
Oxford life in 1853 :— 

“ At first Morris was regarded by the Pembroke men simply as a 
very pleasant boy (the least of us was senior by a term to him) who 
was fond of talking, which he did in a husky shout, and fond of 
going down the river with Faulkner, who was a good boating man. 
He was very fond of sailing a boat. He was also extremely fond of 
single-stick and a good fencer. In no long time, however, the 
great characters of his nature began to impress us. His fire and 
impetuosity, great bodily strength, and high temper were soon 
manifested: and were sometimes astonishing. But his mental 
qualities, his intellect, also began to be perceived and acknowledged. 
I remember Faulkner remarking to me, ‘ How Morris seems to know 
things, doesn’t he?’ And then it struck me that it was so. I ob- 
served how decisive he was: how accurate, without any effort or 
formality : what an extraordinary power of observation lay at the 
base of many of his casual or incidental remarks, and how many 


things he knew that were quite out of the way...... One night 
Crom Price and I went to Exeter and found him with Burne-Jones. 


By J. W. Mackail. 
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As soon as we entered the room, Burne-Jones exclaimed 
‘ He’s a big poet.—‘ Who is?’ asked we. ‘ Why, Topsy ’"—the nam 
which we had given him. We sat down and heard Morris read his 
first poem, the first he had ever written in his life. It was called 
‘The Willow and the Red Cliff.’ As he read it, I felt that it was 
something the like of which had never been heard before. . . , I 
cannot recollect what took place afterwards, but I expressed _ 
admiration in some way, as we all did, and I remember his remark, 
‘Well, if this is poetry, it is very easy to write,” 


wildly, 





Mr. Mackail tells us that these early poems were all 
destroyed when Morris put together his “Defence of 
Guenevere” volume in 1858 ; and Mr. Dixon assures us that the 
loss is deplorable. Morrisasa poet, in his judgment, “reached 
his perfection at once.” In later life he was inclined himself 
to deride inspiration, and reckon poetry as much a result of 
craftsmanship as designing wall-papers (T., 186). The objection 
to the theory in his case lies in the fact that the craftsman- 
ship is always the weakest part of his poetry, and that he 
always found correction impossible, though he would some- 
times rewrite. His early poetry was the simple transcription 
of his waking dreams ; pictures of a world that he knew with 
a lover’s intimacy, and yet saw always in a dreamlight of 
fancy, and instinctively peopled with the men and women of 
the times of chivalry. A song given by Mr. Mackail from the 
romance of the “Hollow Land” has always seemed to the 
present writer, since, as an undergraduate, he first read it in 
the Oxford and Cambridge Magazine, typically Morrisian :— 

“ Christ keep the Hollow Land 
All the summer tide ; 


Still we cannot understand 
Where the waters glide : 
Only dimly seeing them 
Coldly slipping through 
Many green-lipp’d cavern mouths, 
Where the hills are blue.” 
Of the merits and defects of Morris's later poetry Mr. Mackail 
writes with admirable judgment ; his criticism of “Sigurd” and 
of “Love is Enough,” and his remarks upon the versions of 
Virgil and Homer, strike us as full of insight, and we should 
like to see them expanded into an essay. But Mr. Mackail 
has already made his reputation as a critic of literature, and 
therefore as a specimen of his work we prefer to give an ex- 
tract that shows what he can do as a critic of men. The whole 
passage (ii., 93-94) is very interesting, but a single paragraph 
is all there is room for :— 

“ Morris had himself always been one of the people to whom per- 
sonal matters bear far less than their normal share in life. He was 
interested in things much more than in people. He had the capacity 
for loyal friendships and for deep affections ; but even of these one 
might almost say that they did not penetrate to the central part of 
him. The thing done, the story, or the building, or the picture, or 
whatever it might be, was what he cared about in the work of his 
contemporaries and friends no less than in that of other ages or 
countries : and in his mind these things seem to have been quite in- 
dependent of the story-teller, or the architect, or the painter, and 
not merely substantive things, but one might almost say substantive 
personalities. So, too, in the ordinary concerns of life he was strangely 
incurious of individuals. On one side this quality of mind took the 
form of an absolute indifference to gossip and scandal, and a capacity 
of working with the most unsympathetic or disagreeable colleagues, 
so long as they were helping on the particular work in hand. On 
the other it resulted in an almost equally marked inconsiderateness. 
He sometimes seemed to have the aloofness of some great natural 
force. For sympathy in distress, for soothing in trouble, it was not 
to him that one would have gone. The lot of the poor, as a class, 
when he thought of it, had always lain heavily on his spirit. ..... 
But the sufferings of individuals often only moved him to a certain 


’ 


impatience.” 


And then follows a contrast between Morris and Rossetti in 
the matter of generosity. Another interesting parallel 
between Morris and Dr. Johnson comes later on. A more in- 
teresting likeness still was suggested by a friend of Morris's. 
“The figure seen by him one evening, in the cloak and satchel, 
the soft hat pulled down over his eyes, and the stick firmly 
grasped and held point forward as he walked straight on, 
seeming to see nothing of all that was around him—yet in fact 
seeing it and taking it all in with incomparable swiftness— 
through the glare and bustle of the Strand, was like one other 
person and one only, Christian passing through Vanity Fair.” 

The suggestion seems to us peculiarly happy, as marking 
the aloofness of Morris from the ordinary desires and aims of 
his generation. ‘“ My work,” he had said when he was twenty: 
three, “is the embodiment of dreams in one form or another,” 
and from first to last he pursued the ideal as it revealed itself 
to him,—namely, as a vision of beauty to be expressed by his 
art. In this he found his happiness, and in this he con- 
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ceived lay the way to happiness for mankind. Luckily for 
those of us who are not artists there are other avenues which 
open upon the infinite besides this one way of art. Beauty is 
truth, but not the whole of truth, and our fathers who begat 
us in the early Victorian days were not on the whole worse 
men than we who hang our walls with Morris papers. The 
moral effect of art is, in fact, pretty well limited to the artist ; 
and to do Morris justice, it was to the artisan that he made 
his appeal, and not to the middle-class customer, except in so 
far as by his zest for cheapening he demoralised the artisan. 
Morris’s Socialism was his attempt to free the artisan from the 
demoralising dictation of the middle class, so that he might 
have some joy in his labour ; and though the actual result of 
his going down into the street to “strive and cry” was not 
large, there are few perhaps of those who love him at all who 
do not love him the better for it. The letters in these 
volumes are not the least valuable part of them ; they are all 
written with a charming simplicity and frankness, and fre- 
quently vivified with a phrase of piquant fun, or some 
illuminating touch of imagination. 





A LITERARY HISTORY OF IRELAND.* 
Ir we are not greatly mistaken, this is a book of very 
exceptional value and importance. We are quite certain 
that there exists no book in English which attempts what 
Dr. Hyde has accomplished,—namely, a clear account of 


the whole literature produced in Irish Gaelic and a 
reasonable estimate of its value. The study of Irish, like 
everything else in Ireland, has been mixed up with 


religious and political hatred. The tongue was, for political 
reasons, deliberately trampled out so far as possible ; and for 
political reasons it was sedulously cherished. It was the lan- 
guage of revolt, as well as the language of an outlawed 
Church ; English was the tongue of the Protestant and of the 
planter. The Irish nobles in Elizabeth’s age more often knew 
Latin than English ; to teach their children English was to 
comply with the demands of a foreign master, to speak Irish 
was to defy him; and the conquering nation took precisely 
the same view. Archbishop Ussher, a man by nature gentle, 
and by training a scholar, rebuked Bishop Bedell for com- 
piling in the Irish tongue books designed to convert the 
Irish to Protestantism. It was, he said, a concession 
to Popery ; but he meant, in reality, that it was negotiating 
with rebellion. The same spirit to this day survives, as do so 
many hatreds in Ireland, with a persistency even greater 
among the despoilers than the despoiled ; its intensity would 
be far greater were it not that the founders of the Vation 
newspaper, and the Young Ireland party generally, supplied 
modern Ireland with a popular literature in the English 
tongue. But for that fact there would be as much opposition 
to the foundation of a Chair of Celtic, or to the admission of 
Irish as a subject in Government examinations, as there is to 
the establishment of a Catholic University. Owing to this 
invasion of partisanship and racial animosity into the domains 
of literature, history, and scholarship, works written in the 
Gaelic tongue have been either extravagantly praised or 
ignorantly condemned ; and owing to the same cause the 
study of Irish history, Irish literature, and the Irish language, 
which ought emphatically to have been fostered in Trinity 
College, has received no help there. Admirable work has been 
done by men connected with that University: by the present 
Bishop of Limerick and by Dr. Todd, some time Librarian ; 
but their example has found no imitators, and the only en- 
dowment for the study of Celtic is, as Dr. Hyde points out, a 
Lecturership connected with the Divinity School, and founded 
for the express purpose of converting Irish Roman Catholics 
to the Protestant belief. 

What we welcome, therefore, about Dr. Hyde’s book is its 
attitude of detachment. He sets himself honestly to tell us 
why the study of Trish should be maintained, and what there 
is to be gained by a knowledge of the tongue which to him is 
native. And the ground upon which he puts his case is the 
value of Irish records as a contribution to history. He does 
not attempt to make us believe that the early literature of 
Treland contains great masterpieces ; he plainly points out the 
difference between the clear-cut beauty of a passage in Homer 
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and one of the Celtic “runs” with its sound and fury of 
agglomerated epithets. From reading his book, we are driven 
to the conclusion that the one great story which Ireland has 
produced is the story of Deirdre, certainly one of the finest in 
the world: fine passages and dramatic situations occur in the 
cycle which centres round Cuchulain, and in the Ossianic 
legends ; but there is probably nothing in early Irish litera- 
ture, except the Deirdre legend or saga, that the world cannot 
very well spare, as literature. But, as Dr. Hyde insists, we 
have in the Irish annals and romances the only surviving 
picture of a Celtic nation. He begins his book by a sketch of 
the part which Celts played in the history of Europe. Con- 
querors themselves, they were in their turn subjugated by the 
Romans everywhere except in Ireland. Britain was the western 
limit of Roman conquest. Consequently, from the second cen- 
tury onward, the Irish were a race apart; they escaped the 
universal dominion. They were at that time, as the 
remains of pagan Ireland prove, far advanced in civilisa- 
tion; they had craftsmen in metal-work whose skill 
could hardly be surpassed; and they had also their 
poets and writers. The respect for learning which still dis- 
tinguishes the Irish peasant was strong among them, and 
they maintained the traditions of antiquity. Christianity 
brought new knowledge, which was not suffered to die out, 
and between the seventh and tenth centuries Ireland was almost 
the only place in Western Europe where Greek scholarship sur- 
vived. The history, therefore, which Irish literature preserves 
is not unimportant, though it is the history of a people 
secluded from the movement of events in Europe, but rather 
the more important on that account ; and the history cannot 
be dismissed as unauthentic. “ Ascertainable authenticated 
Trish history,” says Dr. Hyde, goes back to the days of St. 
Patrick,—that is to the fifth century. But Tighearnach, the 
annalist, who died in 1088, gave it as his opinion that the 
records of the Irish were uncertain prior to Cimbaeth, who 
built Emania,—that is, about 300 B.C.; or, in other words, 
that as far back as that date they might with reason be 
trusted. This is the utterance, not of a barbarian, but of a 
professional scholar famous among a multitude of professional 
scholars, and in itself a proof of critical spirit, since the annals 
of Ireland ostensibly go back for an indefinite period. But the 
mythical and the historic, though professedly undistinguished, 
must have been in practice sharply separated ; since every 
man had a keen interest in the matter of hisown pedigree and 
his neighbours, tribe land being the joint possession of those 
who could prove kinship with the chief. The mixture of 
myth in these records no more discredits them totally than 
does the element of the supernatural discredit the story of 
Brian’s battle at Clontarf. Certain features of that narra- 
tive are as mythical as the intervention of the gods in Homer : 
but by a very curious test its general fidelity was proved. A 
distinguished mathematician was set to calculate the times 
of the tide in Dublin Bay on April 23rd, 1014. The 
result arrived at exactly confirmed the account of the battle 
fought on the Strand, in which the day’s fortunes turned on 
the position of the water. The fact is that hardly any people 
has taken such steps to have its doings recorded ; there was 
maintained throughout Ireland an immensely numerous order 
of bards, highly paid and highly privileged, who were prac- 
tically historiographers, carefully instructed in the business of 
genealogising and synchronising ; and it was the object of 
every bard to earn glory by catching his fellows in an error. 
The natural consequence is that the records are very 
numerous, though only a small portion of the MSS. available 
have been issued in print. There is enough, however, acces- 
sible to give a elear conception of the laws, dress, and habits 
of the people, and knowledge of this kind cannot be neglected 
by scholars. 

On the purely literary side there is not a great deal to be 
said for the study of Irish. They had no epic, no drama; but 
they were rich in romance and fertile in lyric. The manner of 
prose narration which they evolved seems to have been one of 
the worst ever invented, but the verse is not so wordy ; and in 
metre they were great artists. Dr. Hyde is not so clear as Dr. 
Sigerson (in his Bards of the Gael and Gall) that rhyme is an 
Irish invention ; but certainly it was carried to a high perfec- 
tion there earlier than elsewhere, though it is not proven tc 
have existed in pre-Christian times. What is entirely new tc 
us is his explanation otf the classical and the modern systems 
of Irish rhyming. The classical system employed consonantal 
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rhyme as we do, but with the extension that certain kindred 
consonants might rhyme together ; “thus a word ending in ¢ 
could rhyme with one ending in p or c, but with no other ;” 
thus, “rap” with “sat” or “mace,” but not with “rag” or 
“mad.” Rhymes of this sort were interlaced in the most 
intricate way, often two in a line; and a special dialect of 
poetry and literature generally was maintained by strict tradi- 
tion. The aspiring bard received a long education in this 
dialect as well as in the formal prosody, and of this education 
Dr. Hyde gives an account. But as centuries went on the 
spoken speech and the written became widely separated, and 
in the seventeenth century came an entirely new departure. 
The regular schools were put down by the foreigners, and the 
peasants took to writing verse for themselves. Keating, an 
Irish-speaking priest of Norman descent, being prosecuted for 
preaching, went into hiding, and spent his life in composing 
works in the common dialect, with the result that his //¢story 
of Ireland had a greater popularity than any written book had 
ever before enjoyed in the country. But what moves Dr. 
Hyde to special admiration is the free system of verse evolved 
by this new movement, a system which disregards consonantal 
rhyme altogether, and depends entirely on vowel assonance ; 
thus whole stanzas are composed in the vowel sounds of a and 
o, or of z and uw, each vowel being dwelt upon in the utter- 
ance; and the lines depend not, as in the classical Irish 
metres, on syllabic length, but on the number of accents. The 
metres were invented apparently to imitate music,,and, accord- 
ing to Dr. Hyde, can only be appreciated by those conversant 
with the language. That they are beautiful and harmonious 
we can readily believe from his reproduction of one or two in 
English ; but it seems to us a cloying beauty, and lacking in 
severity. On the lyrics themselves we cannot dwell for lack 
of space ; but to judge by his extracts, they are extremely 
interesting, though the utterances of half-educated peasants ; 
many of them, unhappily, are the cry of despair and hatred 
uttered by those dispossessed of lands and traditional liberty. 

We have not attempted to criticise Dr. Hyde’s book in 
detail, but rather to indicate its general lines ; or we should 
have dwelt, for instance, upon the extreme charm and interest 
of the new opening to the Deirdre legend in a manuscript which 
he has discovered. There is only space to add that he has our 
sincerest sympathy in the efforts made by himself and his 
friends to keep alive the study of a language which is the key 
to such a treasure-house of knowledge. We agree with him 
also that Irish history should be no longer neglected in Irish 
schools. 





THE REFORMATION SETTLEMENT.* 
THERE are few subjects to which reference is more glibly or 
more ignorantly made in the current ecclesiastical controversy 
than the “ Reformation Settlement,” and there are few persons 
better qualified to enlighten the public mind on that subject 
than Canon MacColl. Wherefore, we could wish that the form 
and arrangement of the treatise he has just produced upon it 
were up to the standard of the substance, which, in the main, 
is excellent. The order of the chapters is somewhat wanting 
In consecutiveness, as may be judged trom the titles of the 
first six:—“ The Presence of Christ in the Eucharist,” “The 
Eucharistic Sacrifice,” “The Reformation, its Causes and 
Results,” “The Testimony of Anglican Divines,” “ Pro- 
pinquity of the Spiritual World,” “Sacerdotalism.” There is 
also a good deal of more or less irrelevant, though often in- 
teresting, matter, particularly in the long and discursive 
Introductory Letter addressed to Sir William Harcourt, and 
in the last two chapters on “ Anglican and Roman Orders” 
and “ The Prisoner of the Vatican.” Much of the space, and, 
if the suggestion may be made to so facile a writer as Canon 
MacColl, of the time, devoted to these parts of his book might 
have been with advantage saved and applied to the develop- 
ment of a connected story of the Reformation and_post- 
teformation periods. Something of that kind, at any rate, 
will certainly be desired by the ordinary lay reader. In its 
absence the student can hardly do better than read with 
Canon MacColl’s book the chapters bearing on the same 


periods in the admirable short H¢story of the Church of 


England by the late Mr. H. O. Wakeman, whose early death 
is so widely and deservedly deplored. 
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It seems necessary to point out these defects in the popular 
aspects of a work undoubtedly intended to influence a wide 
public. But having done so we hasten to add our tribute of 
cordial respect to the general conception of Canon MacColl’s 
book, and to the courage, vigour, and thoroughness with 
which he has carried it out. The central point round which, 
though not always perhaps in view of which, the present con- 
troversies are waged, is that of the teaching in the Church 
of England with regard to the nature of the Eucharistic service, 
and the manner in which that teaching may or ought to be 
symbolised in Ritual. It is, therefore, by a sound theological 
and literary instinct that Canon MacColl is governed in 
placing in the forefront of his argument a disquisition on the 
doctrines of the Real Presence and the Eucharistic Sacrifice, 
To treat dogmatically of these exalted themes is hardly 
within the province of secular journalism. What we have 
always been concerned in these columns to maintain is the 
wide comprehensiveness of the Church of England, and, in 
relation to present disputes, the absolute variance from his- 
torical tradition involved in any attempt to deny standing 
ground within that Church to the holders, teachers, and 
symbolisers of what are known as High, or even advanced, 
Sacramental views. This position, we think, Canon MacColl’s 
arguments and citations prove decisively to be impregnable ; 
and thus though we do not wish our readers to infer that we 
endorse Canon MacColl’s views as to the sacramental question, 
we find no difficulty in sympathising with the general result 
of his book. It makes for inclusion, and not for exclusion, 
and so deserves to be commended. 

It is difficult for any candid person to read the excellent 
chapter in the present volume entitled “The Testimony of 
Anglican Divines” without recognising the entire justice of the 
striking passage quoted by our author from a charge delivered 
in 1866 by the late Bishop Thirlwall, who is universally 
recognised as “one of the most learned and one of the ablest of 
Broad Churchmen ” :— 

“The Church of England,” said that distinguished prelate, “ lfas 

dealt with the subject (of the Presence of Christ in the Eucharist) 
ina spirit of true reverence as well as of prudence and charity. She 
asserts the mystery inherent in the institution of the Sacrament, 
but abstains from all attempts to investigate or define it, and leaves 
the widest range open to the devotional feelings and the private 
meditations of her children with regard to it. And this liberty is 
so large, and has been so freely used, that, apart from the express 
admission of Transubstantiation or of the grossly carnal notions to 
which it gave rise, and which, in the minds of the common people, 
are commonly inseparable from it, I think there can hardly be any 
description of the Real Presence which, in some form or other, is 
universally allowed, that would not be found to be authorized by the 
language of eminent divines of our Church; and I am not aware, 
and do not believe, that our most advanced Ritualists have in fact 
outstepped those very ample bounds.” 
In our judgment, Canon MacColl proves the accuracy 
of Bishop Thirlwall’s statement as to the liberty of belief 
and of teaching on the great subject in question, as 
illustrated by the writings of Anglican divines. More than 
that, he states and enforces the associated doctrines of the 
Real Presence and the Eucharistic Sacrifice in such a fashion 
as may tend to lessen the reluctance even of those whose 
religious thought is cast in more definitely Protestant moulds 
to recognise the admissibility of such doctrines in our 
national Church. 

Having demonstrated the historic width and the present- 
day reasonableness of Anglican liberty in the realm of 
Sacramental teaching, Canon MacColl is not less concerned to 
exhibit the injustice of the attempt to suppress the Ritual by 
which “ High” views are symbolised and set forth. And, in 
particular, he deals at length, and very effectively indeed, with 
the judgments of the Judicial Committee on points connected 
with the Ornaments Rubric. In the opinion of the present 
writer, Canon MacColl places beyond reasonable doubt the fact 
that the plain meaning of the rubric by which the ornaments of 
the Church and of its ministers were deliberately regulated at 
the last revision of the Prayer-book, which, of course, has 
Parliamentary as well as Synodical authority, was set aside 
hy the Judicial Committee, and a wholly non-natural meaning 
read into it and made of penal obligation. This was done, as 
he shows convincingly, by forcing the Rubric of 1662 to bear a 
reference, of which it contains no indication whatever, to a 
proceeding of Archbishop Parker’s a hundred years before, 
which had no legal authority even at the time, and which, 
even if it could be supposed relevant at all, is shown by aright 
study of contemporary history to have been aimed in the 
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opposite direction to that attributed to it by the Judicial 
Committee. 

Another point of great importance on which, as it seems to 
us, Canon MacColl achieves special success is his demon- 
stration of the unhistoric character of the claim, put forward 
by Sir William Harcourt in his most aggressive manner, that 
the Crown and Parliament have a*right’ to determine the 
doctrine, discipline, and ceremonial of the Church of England. 
The latest, and a most decisive, precedent on this subject 
occurs in connection with William III.’s comprehension 
scheme in 1689. “The King,” Canon MacColl points out, 
“attempted to impose his scheme on the Church without the 
assent of Convocation, but was arrested by addresses from 
both Houses of Parliament praying that ‘according to the 
ancient practice and usage of this Kingdom in time of Parlia- 
ment,’ his Majesty would call Convocation together, to be 
advised with in ecclesiastical matters.” Convocation was 
called together, and rejected the scheme. That may have 
been wise or unwise, but the constitutional teaching of the 
incident is beyond question. We may not agree will all 
Canon MacColl’s conclusions, but we must congratulate him 
on having produced a book which is calculated to promote 
sound thinking on the relations between Church and State, 
and to dissuade the candid reader from participation in efforts 
towards a reduction of the ancient and clearly established 
liberties of the Anglican clergy. 





HOLLAND'S “SUETONIUS.”* 

Ir would surely have been impossible to find any one better 
qualified than Mr. Charles Whibley, alike by his theory and 
practice of style, for the task of introducing to this degenerate 
age one of Philemon Holland’s noble versions of the classics. 
Mr. Whibley’s pleasantly Euphuistic antechamber puts 
us into the right mood to appreciate the pomp and 
prodigality of the main hall of audience. Mr. Whibley well 
says of Holland, and we may return the compliment upon 
Mr. Whibley, that “he ignores the commonness of speech,” 
and that “his love of old words is apparent and honourable.” 
Perhaps Mr. Whibley goes too far when he speaks of Holland’s 
“magnificent periods,” and “the splendour of his manner” ; if 
Holland’s style is to be “magnificent” and “splendid,” what 
intensity of epithet will remain for Sir Thomas Browne and 
Jeremy Taylor, before whom Philemon Holland “ pales his 
uneflectual fire”? Holland, as Mr. Whibley notes, spoke of his 
own style as “mean and popular,” and in so speaking he was 
not merely exhibiting the accustomed modesty of true genius. 
The “old words” that he affected were generally popular 
words,—racy slang of slang’s most racy period ; for example, 
he renders jocorum petulantia by “ malapert frumps and 
fiouts,” and if the mean origin of such words is somewhat 
obscured to us by the lapse of time, they are not yet quite on 
a level with others which have an unbroken tradition of 
gentility. But we have no wish to disparage Holland’s style, 
or to abate Mr. Whibley’s enthusiasm for it. It is always 
vigorous, and sometimes swelling and grandiose. For a 
specimen we may take a fragment of the chapter in which 
Caligula’s extravagance is described :— 

“ He built, moreover, tall galliasses of ceder timber, with poupes 
and sternes beset with precious stones, carrying sailes of sundrie 
colours, conteininy in them baines, large galleries, walking places. 
and dining chambers of vreat receit : with vines also and trees bearing 
apples and other fruit in as much varietie: wherein he would sit 
feasting in the very day time among quires of musicians and 
melodious singers, and so saile along the coasts of Campania. In 
building of stately Pallaces and mannor houses in the countrey he 
cast aside all rules and orders, as one desirous to do nothing so much 
as that which was thought unpossible to be done. And therefore he 
laid foundations of piles where the sea was most raging and deep 
withal, and hewed rocks of most hard flint and rag: plains also he 
raised even with mountains, and by. digging down hill tops levelled 
them equall with the plains: all with incredible celeritie: as 
punishing those who wrought but slowly even with death. For summ 
(and not to reckon up everie thing in particular) that infinite 
wealth and masse of Treasure which Tiberius Cesar left behind him. 
valued at 2,700 millians of sesterces, hee consumed to nothing before 
one whole yeare was gone about.” 

Mr. Whibley points out most justly that the merit of such 
writing is the translator’s and not the author’s, whose style he 
forcibly characterises as “curt, crabbed, even brutal.” 
Suetonius, indeed, can plead no merit in point of style, unless 








* Suetonius's History of Twelve Caesars. Translated into English by Philemon 


D. Nutt. (24s.] 


Holland. With an Introduction by Charles Whidles. London : 











it be a merit to have no style at all. At the same time, it 
should be noticed that Holland obtains no small share of his 
effect by following the order of the Latin phrases, when it 
would not have been the natural order for an English narrator. 
If we give the first sentence of the paragraph above-quoted 
in Suetonius’s Latin the reader can judge of this for himself: 
—“Fabricavit et de cedris Liburnicas, gemmatis puppibus, 
versicoloribus velis, magna thermarum et porticuum et 
tricliniorum laxitate, magnaque etiam vitium et pomiferarum 
arborum varietate: quibus discumbens de die inter choros ac 
symphonias, litora Campaniz peragraret.” 


Decidedly the finest thing in Holland’s first sentence is the 
concluding phrase, “and so saile along the coasts of Campania,” 
which owes its merit to its position and its position to 
Suetonius. This passage furnishes, also, some striking 
examples of a constant feature in Holland’s style, noticed by 
Mr. Whibley ; namely, his trick of giving weight to his 
sentence by double renderings, as “ poupes and sternes” for 
puppibus, and “large galleries and walking places” for 
porticuum. This practice is often effective enough in 
descriptive paragraphs, but it is apt to blunt the edge of an 
epigram. And so we find that the version made a century 
later than Holland’s by another schoolmaster, one John 
Clarke, Master of the Grammar School in Hull, while it 
is inferior to the Elizabethan version in general vigour, easily 
surpasses it when anything is to be gained by terseness. 
Nero’s Qualis artifex pereo ceases to be an ejaculation, 
as it was, several times repeated (¢dentidem dictitans, says 
Suetonius), when it is drawn out into “ What an excellent 
Artisane am I! and yet now must I die!” But Holland 
thought obscurity a fault to be avoided at almost any cost. 


Mr. Whibley discusses in his introduction the ethics 
of recording gossip, a topic very pertinent to our own day 
of multitudinous reminiscence. He concludes that there is a 
Statute of Limitations, beyond which the vice of gossip becomes 
ashining virtue. “Paul Pry, an odious figure to-day, may appear 
to-morrow the fearless benefactor of posterity... ... Thus we 
are constrained to admire in the past that which we deprecate in 
the present ; and if the present eavesdroppers make conquest 
of immortality, our remote descendants will, no doubt, welcome 
their indiscretions as an invaluable commentary, though they, 
too, will deplore most strenuously their own contemporary 
gossips.” That is effectively put. We must all sympathise 
with the standing order once given to the porter of Windsor 
Castle, “On no account to admit Mr. Boswell within the 
gates.” But at the same time, so long as reminiscences are 
contributed by honest and accurate observers, and concern 
people who are in themselves interesting, posterity cannot but 
welcome them. It is no vice to observe or torecord. The 
publication of gossip only becomes vicious when it is spiteful, 
or incompetent, or premature. Suetonius is admitted on all 
hands to have had all the moral and intellectual qualities 
necessary for a successful writer of memoirs ; and in addition, 
as secretary to Hadrian, he had the best possible opportunities 
for knowing all that could be known about the preceding 
Emperors. And what a priceless gallery of portraits he has 
painted ! We think Mr. Whibley is right in claiming special 
attractiveness for the picture of the private life of Augustus, 
who, as the first of the Emperors, could not fail to be a most 
fascinating study, even if his character had been less in- 
teresting than it was, Of the rest, we have a preference for 
the life of Caligula, who, as he was frankly mad, cannot be 
held responsible for his enormities, while he redeemed them 
occasionally by a humour wanting to the others. Of his mad- 
ness Suetonius records (in Holland’s words) that “he slept not 
above three hours in a night, and would roam and wander to 
and fro in his galleries,” sometimes shouting to the moon ; 
and, again, that he would “wallow a good while with his 
whole body upon huge heapes of coyned gold peeces” ; 
and there is that strange story of his making war upon 


the sea, and gathering shells for spoil. Of his grim 
humour it will suffice to mention the dilemma into 


which he cast the wealthy, sending to see their wills and 
executing them for treason if he were not named legatee ; 
but poisoning them, if he were, for keeping him out of his 
heritage ; and, in a lighter vein, that tale of Aponius 
Saturninus, who fell asleep and nodded at one of his auctions, 
and had all his nods taken for bids, “until there were 
fastened upon the man (ignorant, God wote, altogether of any 
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such matter) thirteen sword-fencers at nine millians of 
sesterces,” say, seventy thousand pounds. 

Mr. Whibley’s preface includes a graceful and sympathetic 
sketch of the translator, who had failed as a physician before 
he became schoolmaster at Coventry, and perhaps as school- 
master was not altogether a success, though he had 
distinguished pupils, among them the great Lord Falkland ; 

ut who deserved well of his generation by devoting his fine 
scholarship to turn the great Latin prose-writers into his own 
tongue. ‘“ Howsoever I have faulted,” he writes, “set against 
it my affection and desire to do some good whiles I live to my 
sweet native country.” We rejoice that three centuries after 
his death the old scholar’s memory should still be green in his 
“sweet native country,” and his labours honoured with so 
sumptuous an edition as this before us. 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 

THE cult of ma mere, as illustrated in the Vicomte de Luz’s 
interesting romance of the Second Empire, is far from reach- 
ing the heights to which it soars in Marmontel’s moral tale of 
“The Bad Mother.” For there the neglected son, hastening 
from the West Indies to the relief of his unnatural parent, 
performs prodigies of valour in a conflict with a Morocco 
corsair. “Corée [the hero], sabre in hand,” so runs this locus 
classicus of mother-worship, “made a dreadful slaughter ; the 
instant he saw an African throw himself on board, he ran up to 
him, and clove him in two, crying out, ‘Oh ! my poor mother !’ 
..... At length he found himself hand to hand with the 
chief of the barbarians. ‘My God,’ cried he, ‘have pity on my 
mother!’ and at these words, with a back-handed blow, he 
ripped the pirate up.” Such excesses of this sentiment or of 
its literary presentation are no longer possible, but the cult is 
still active in France, and it is on its evil, rather than its 
good, results that the author insists in Ma Mere. Madame 
de Bersia, worshipping her only son, a moody, indolent, and 
ill-conditioned young officer, as the apple of her eye, governs 
her conduct on his marriage to the beautiful Yvonne de 
Gérando on the converse of the English saying, “A 
son’s a son till he gets him a wife.” Madame de Bersia, 
holding that “a son’s a son all the days of his life,” 
carries her insensate interference and jealousy to the lengths 
of encouraging the compromising attentions of her son 
to an old schoolmate of her daughter-in-law, a thorough- 
paced adventuress, who abuses the hospitality of Yvonne by 
stealing her correspondence and selling it to the police. As 
though the vindictive jealousy of her mother-in-law and the 
treachery of the spy were not enough, Yvonne is further per- 
secuted by the attentions of no less formidable an admirer 
than the Emperor himself, from whose clutches she is rescued 
by the timely intervention of a chivalrous brother officer of 
her husband’s, Allain de Treflenee. On the outbreak of the 
war of 1870, before which Geneviéve, the spy, had already 
further feathered her nest by selling secrets to the Germans, 
Yvonne’s husband, already estranged from her, redeems him- 
self by his bravery in action, and is forgiven by his wife hefore 
dying of his wounds, Yvonne’s union with Allain following in 
due course as a natural tribute to the fitness of things. The 
nexus of events is somewhat loosely knit, but the author has 
evidently enjoyed exceptional advantages for depicting certain 
phases of French life, especially in Imperialist and Legitimist 
circles. The sinister side of the late Emperor’s character is 
ruthlessly exposed in the chapters describing a round of 
gaicties at Compitgne, from which the heroine, a very frank 
and gracious figure, almost miraculously escapes unscathed, 
while the jealous mother-in-law is a piece of portraiture at 
once so unprepossessing and convincing as to lend vitality to 
a tradition grossly over-exploited in fiction and the drama. 
We cannot help feeling rather sorry that the writer should 
have set himself, unconsciously maybe, to disparage a cult 
which is certainly one of the very best of those that still 
prevail in France. 





* (1) Ma Meére; or, Sons and Daughters under the Second Empire. By 
Vicomte Jean de Luz. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. [6s.}——(2.) The Span o’ 
Life. By William McLennan and J. N. Mcllwraith. Illustrations by F. de 
Myrbach. London: Harper and Brothers. {6s.J——(3.) The Great Pirate 
Syndicate. By George Griffith. London: F. V. White and Co. (8s. 6d.]——(4.) 
Fortune's Tangled Skein. By Jeannette H. Walworth. London: F. Warne and 
Co, [3s. 6d.J——(5.) The Kingdom of Mammon. By Violet Tweedale. London: 
John Long. [6s.]——(6.) Jack Curzon. By Archibald Clavering Gunter. London: 
Routledge and Sons. [6s.] (7.) Master Passions. By Mrs. Darent Harrison. 
Loudon: Fisher Unwin. [6s.]——(8.) Calumnies. By E. M. Davy. London: C. 
A. Pearson. [68.)——(9.) Mr. Passingham. By Thomas Cobb. London: John 
Lane. [3s. 6d.]——(10.) Dead Men Tell No Tales. By E. W. Hornung. (“The 
Novelist,” No1.) London: Methuenand Co. [6d.) 








In The Span o’ Life Messrs. McLennan and MclTlwraith have 
given us an excellent historical romance dealing with the 
fortunes of Scottish Jacobites who become involved in the 
struggle between the British and French for Canada in 
the years 1757-1760. Hugh Maxwell is a gallant, gay, and 
ready-witted soldier of fortune, and Margaret Nairn is a 
heroine more than worthy of the happiness that tardily befalls 
her after so many years of constancy to her early love. Of stir- 
ring incident there is no lack: the battle scenes round Quebec 
are most spiritedly done, and the authors succeed in holding 
the balance of sympathy and admiration singularly even 
between two of the noblest adversaries that ever met. The 
style, alike in narrative and in dialogue, is nervous and 
scholarly, with slight but agreeable eighteenth-century 
flavour, and a sprinkling of French—as becomes the theme— 
chiefly in the form of well-pointed proverbs. The three lyrics 
(on pp. 17, 77, and 305)—notably the admirable song of the 
sword—are of far more than ordinary merit, nor must we fail 
to mention the artistic and expressive illustrations by F. de 
Myrbach, which enhance the attractions of a highly successful 
piece of collaboration. 


Mr. Griffith in The Great Pirate Syndicate sketches with no 
little skill and audacity the schemes of a ring of British 
millionaires, who, disappointed with the indifference of the 
Government to the commercial interests of the Empire, and 
having obtained the monopoly of certain irresistible acrial and 
submarine engines of destruction, declare war on their own 
account on all the European Powers, and speedily bring them 
to their knees. It isa war of gold plus science against the 
big battalions, in which the latter are beaten all along 
the line; and although the author challenges, and suffers 
from, comparisons with the wonderfully circumstantial method 
of Mr. Wells in dealing with similar themes, he has 
given us food for thought as well as entertainment in his 
spirited fantasia. It must be pointed out, however, that there 
is nothing to gratify the sportsmanlike instinct of the reader 
in the uninterrupted and monotonous series of triumphs 
achieved by the syndicate, while the love interest, furnished 
by the attachment of the director of the syndicate to the 
beautiful daughter of the Russian inventor, is robbed of 
romance by the young lady’s excessive vindictiveness towards 
her father’s persecutors. 

Fortune’s Tangled Skein is quite an inoffensive little story 
of the Southern States. A mysterious death takes place at 
the home of an old Florida family, resulting in a suspicion of 
murder, imperilling everybody’s happiness. Out of this 
jungle of cross-purposes the chief dramatis persone are extri- 
cated by an unexpected, but not unsatisfactory dénowement, 
and all the available characters pair off happily. The story is 
enlivened by some gleams of humour, but the turgid eloquence 
of some of the personages in their more impressive moments 
borders on the grotesque. Some of the Americanisms, again, 
are rather trying,—e.g., ‘‘ Miss Rittenhouse fingered the bangs 
about her temples with the instinctive vanity of a handsome 
woman used to admiration. A long, gilt-framed mirror 
panelled the space between the two front windows. She 
frankly consulted it as to the condition of her neckwear.” 


The author of The Kingdom of Mammon evidently wishes 
to do for the clergy what Ouida has done for Guardsmen. 
Most of the characters in the book are inconceivably wicked, 
while some of them add excessive vulgarity to their viciousness. 
The wickedest and most hypocritical of all, Dean Wedderburn, 
while endeavouring to dissuade his wife, Lady Ruth, from 
eloping with Sir George Tempest, is so egotistical as to use 
the injury caused by such a step to his prospects of worldly 
advancement as one of his chief arguments! On her husband’s 
further representing that such a flight will not be the best 
thing in the world for Sir George’s social reputation, Lady 
Ruth abandons her project and follows her husband to the 
bishopric to which he has just been promoted. It would have 
been in better taste if the catastrophe of Wedderburn’s death 
from apoplexy in Canterbury Cathedral at the hour of his 
enthronement as Archbishop had been suppressed or omitted. 
Vice, in short, stalks rampant and victorious throughout 
the four hundred and seventy-four closely printed pages of 
this undistinguished and indecorous book, for the perpetra- 
tion of which the author has not the excuse of stupidity—— 
Mr. Gunter tells a stirring story of the Philippines in his 
usual abrupt, explosive, and freely italicised style. Often 
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Htalics are not enough, and then resort is had to capitals. If 
one were not rather tired of the lay figures Mr. Gunter invari- 
ably dresses up for hero and heroine, Jack Curzon would be 
amusing. Its magnificent up-to-dateness gives it a certain 
piquancy, and the description of the secret society of 
Filipinos which enters largely into the story, and of 
which an account is also given in the appendix, is not 
without interest. But Mr. Gunter really quite exceeds the 
allowable quantity of “tempting red lips,” “ chiseled 
shoulders,” and similar exuberances. Master Passions 
opens with the hero’s artist life in the Quartier Latin; 
then when he is summoned to look after iis father’s estate 
in “Hinterland,” which appears to be the West Indies, the 
story is occupied with the musical career of the heroine, 
Madge Wilton, 1n Germany. Madge, who is well off, lives 
with her mother and family, but joins the “ Artist” school 
and becomes a fine pianist. The details of life in a Conserva- 
torium, and the pictures of German society, though rather 
hackneyed, are pleasantly done ; and the inevitable irascible 
genius of a Professor is only sketched, which is a merey.—— 
The hero and heroine of Calwmnies having married early in the 
book, spend their time in misunderstanding each other, ably 
assisted by “d——d good-natured friends.” This is, in short, 
a silly little story of unnecessary storms in uninteresting tea- 
cups.—V/r. Passingham shows the same neat workmanship 
and artistic reticence that marked Mr. Cobb’s Carpet Court- 
ships What w more, such cynicism as the little volume 
displays is of a more agreeable quality than that which 
asserted itself in the earlier book. The idea of a middle- 








aged ami de la maison being employed by a worldly | 


Peeress to break off an engagement between her son and a 
young lady, who turns out to be the family friend’s daughter, 
if not absolutely original, is handled with ingenuity as well as 
tact——Messrs. Methuen’s bold experiment of a monthly 
series of new novels by popular authors for the price of six- 
pence makes a promising start with Mr. Hornung’s Dead Men 
Tell No Tales, a tremendously sensational modern story of 
piracy on the high seas, and of the romantic rivalry between the 
narrator and a young Yorkshire squire for the hand of the 
chief pirate’s stepdaughter. Rattray, the wicked but 
fascinating suitor, reminds us not a little of Raffles, the 
unscrupulous but engaging hero of Mr. Hornung’s last 
story, Zhe Amateur Cracksman. The print is good, the red 
and gold paper cover makes a brave show, and we have 
estimated that, so far as mere bulk goes, the dimensions of the 
story are very nearly on a par with those of a six-shilling novel. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—@—— 
MUSICAL BOOKS. 

Medieval Music. By R.C. Hope. (Elliot Stock. 
Those who wish to explore the misty realins of “ modes,” * plain song,” 
and “descant” will find plenty of information in the present work. 
Mr. Hope tells us that it is quite certain that Gregory the Great had 
nothing to do with so-called Gregorian chants, which were of later 
date. The author has a very sensible chapter on the absurdity of 
using this medieval Roman to the exclusion of Anglican music. 


The sentimental clergy who imagine the chants they use when tricked 
| the bounds of his specific art, i.e., to sacrifice his freedom...... 


out in chromatic anachronisms, to bea real representation of ancient 
use, are entirely mistaken. If some purist would only try a service 
with the chants sung in unison, the organ accompanying with 
triaphony, would not the congregation fly from the church as surely 
as they would if the glass windows of a Norman building had been 
removed during an east wind and the primitive straw mats put in 
their place ? 

Makers of Music. By R. Farquharson Sharp. (William Reeves. 
5s.)—This book is a series of short and somewhat superficial 
Lives of the great musicians from Bach to Brahms, with facsimiles 
of their handwriting. The writer says his aim was to convey an 
impression of the personality of each man, and within the limits of 
these short studies he has succeeded. 

Musie and Manners. By H. E. Krehbiel. (Constable and Co. 
6s.)—This volume of essays on musical matters of the classic period 
is good reading throughout. The account of Haydn's note-book is 
full of amusing and characteristic things. The author gives a 
translation of the notes Haydn wrote while staying in London, and 
adds comments and explanations. Haydn went to a Lord Mayor's 


dinner, and was surprised at the badness of the music at the ball | 


afterwards and at the general savagery of the entertainment. He 


7s. 6d. net.)— | 


described the tables in the great hall being surrounded with men 
drinking, and says: “The most singular thing of all, however, was 
the fact that a part of the company danced on without hearing a 
note of the music, for first at one table and then at another, some 
were howling songs and some were drinking toasts amidst the 
maddest shrieks of ‘Hurra! hurra!’ and the swinging of glasses.” 
Added to this, Haydn remarks that the oil lamps gave out an un- 
pleasant odour. To Haydn’s comment on the charity children’s 
singing at St. Paul's, “ No music has ever moved me so much in my 
life,’ Mr. Krehbiel adds that Berlioz described this singing as he heard 
it in 1851. Berlioz says he “‘ put on a surplice, took a place among 
the bass singers, and was so moved by the stupendous sonority of 
the choir that, “like Agamemnon with his toga,’ he hid his face 
behind his music-book.’ Duprez, the tenor, who was also present. 
grew terribly excited. ‘I never saw Duprez in suck 
astate. He stammered, wept, and raved. J. B. Cramer was also 
present, and, rushing up to Berlioz as he was leaving the Cathedral, 
shouted :‘ Cosa stupenda! Stupenda! La gloria dell’ Inghilterra,”’ 
One wonders what the clerical authorities of an English Cathedra} 
must have thought of these emotional musicians. We have left no 
space to do more than call attention to other essays in this book. The 
four dealing with the Mozart centenary are well worth reading ; so 
is the one on the Museum at Bonn, with the amusing accounts of 
the vagaries of eighteenth-century Prince Bishops, one of whom 
announced that he was going to preach on the first of April, and 
whose sermon consisted of the words “ April fool.” 


In The Collector Series (Redway, 7s. 6d.) Mr. Haweis discourses 
on violins with enthusiasm. This wonderful instrument always 
' excites emotion in those who write of it ; it is so different from such 

dead, lifeless things as pianos. Its eternal youth is one of the 

‘ violin’s charms. We wonder if there is any other instance of an 
_ instrument of any kind suddenly arriving at perfection, and 
not being improved for two hundred years; which, when 
made, had in it latent capabilities which were only discovered 
;acentury later. The piano-makers had to improve their “action” 
to keep pace with the fingers of Liszt. Sarasate and Joachim want 
nothing more than the work of Cremonese artists, though these 
artists never could have imagined, nor the composers of that time 
have conceived, the effects which later musicians would produce 
from their handiwork. Mr. Haweis gives us a pleasant mixture 
of historical and technical information together with anecdotes; 
his descriptions of famous violins are very interesting. 


Wagner's Prose Works. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 
12s. 6d.)—This seventh volume of Mr. Ashton Ellis’s trans- 
lation is better reading than the sixth. We are not wearied 
by so much metaphysic as before, and the musician writes 
about music which he understood. “A Happy Evening” is 
a charming paper on Mozart’s E Flat and Beethoven's A 
Symphonies. In the essay oa “The Virtuoso and the Artist” 
Wagener shows how wide his sympathies were in his enthusiastic 
admiration for the performance of Grisi and Lablache in the 
characters of Donna Anna and Leporello. The conclusions arrived 
at by the composer of the Preludes to the Meistersinger and to 
Tristan in writing On the Overture are of great interest. Wagner 
cites “two unexampled masterpieces,” the Leonora and Don Giovanni 
overtures, adding also that to Gluck’s Iphigenia jin Aulis. The 
second of these Wagner considers the perfect realisation of what an 
introduction to an opera should be. He says :—“ Here we found the 
| drama’s leading thought delineated in a purely musical, but not in 
a dramatic shape. We unhesitatingly declare this mode of concep- 
tion and treatment to be the fittest for such pieces, above all because 
the musician here withdraws himself from all temptation to outstep 








———___ 


Yet this in nowise prevents the musical conception of the drama’s 
main idea being given most distinct expression.” 

A Study of Wagner. By Ernest Newman. (Bertram Dobeil- 
12s.)\—This is an admirable attempt to distinguish between Wagner 
the incomparable dramatic musician, and Wagner the compounder 
of unconvincing metaphysics. Wagner wrote heaps of tracts—for 
they were nothing else—to expound the philosophical meaning of 
his operas. He seems not to have cared in the least that his works 
should be appreciated as music dramas if they were not also 
accepted as world-redeeming evangels. These pretensions Mr. 
Newman has examined with great acuteness, and we agree with him 
in his conclusions. Wagner had told people what doctrines 
were to be found embedded in the Ping, for instance. These 
ethical and economic ideas, had he not pointed them out, would have 
remained in the limbo into which they are doomed to sink after 
the efforts of Wagner Societies have ceased from troubling. Mr. 
Newman criticises some of Wagner’s uses of the leit motif, 
instancing places where they are quite unintelligible until 
the work has been heard a second time. We believe this to be 
hypercriticism. There are so many other reasons why the first 


says that in one room the music was a little better “because there | hearing of a great and complex work can only produce an imperfect 
was a drum which drowned the blunders of the fiddlers.” 


He 


impression, that we must suppose frequent hearing, or else detailed 
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study, which does away with the objection. ‘Mr. Newman’s apprecia- 
tion of the music is as complete as his disbelief in the metaphysical 
theories of Wagner, and so he is in no way a prejudiced critic. The 
book is a valuable one, though the author falls into some of the 
errors he condemns, when he gives us his philosophic system in dis- 
cussing Parsifal. His theories are as unconvincing to us as 
Wagner's are to him, 








The Temple of Mut in Asher. By Margaret Benson and Janet 
Gourlay. Inscriptions and Translations by Perey E. Newberry. 
Illustrated. (John Murray. 21s.)—This is an account of the 
excavation of a temple lying between Luxor and Karnak. It is 
rather out of the beaten track, and was not well known till Miss 
Benson and Miss Gourlay began to dig there. The account of the 
difficulties they met with when they began the work is pleasanter to 
read than it can have been to experience. The Arabs were tiresome 
to deal with at all times, but particularly so when they were keeping 
the Fast of Ramadan, which lasts for a month. They also had to 
cope with unscrupulous tourists who tried to induce the workmen 
to sell them heads of statues, or any easily carried objects. The 
temple, dedicated to the goddess Mut, the Lady of Asher, stands 
on a promontory jutting into a horseshoe-shaped lake. It was 
probably founded by the great King Amenemhat, who belonged 
to the eleventh dynasty, about 2778-2748 B.C., of whom they 
have found a small statue, and though part of it is broken, 
they were able to make out the name. The chief character- 
istic of this temple is the number of statues, most of them 
bearing inscriptions which have been deciphered. “The in. 
scriptions are very much alike ...... and may be said roughly 
to consist of three parts: first, we have the names and titles 
of the person represented, with the names of his parents ; secondly, 
the record of his acts and honours; and thirdly, a prayer that ‘all 
things good and pure,’ whether so ethereal as ‘the smelling of the 
sweet north wind,’ or so material as ‘thousands of bread and beer 
and oxen and geese,’ whether so exalted as ‘glorification, power, 
justification, so ambiguous as ‘the gift of a sharp countenance,’ or 
so refined as ‘ fine linen, incense, and all flowers,’ that these should 
be given by the Lady of the Lake herself, or other gods and 
goddesses, ‘to the Ka’ of the person represented and named.” The 
part of man’s personality represented by the Ka “has not, as some 
other parts of the man, an essential and independent immortality,” 
and when death has separated it from the body it still wishes for food 
and a dwelling place, and, in fact, all the good gifts of the gods, or, 
more properly speaking, the Kas of all these things. These were en- 
sured to it by the sacrifices, the inscriptions, and the paintings in the 
temples. But on this subject of religion we must refer the reader 
to the book itself, where he will find an interesting account of “ the 
wisdom of the Egyptians.” The temple is connected with the poli- 
tical history of the country at many points. Perhaps the most 
interesting period is that of the Queen Hatshepsut, and the great 
Minister, Sen-Mut, about 1500 B.C. As the consequence of peace at 
home and abroad this time was rich in temple building. Thisis what 
the Queen writes :—‘* Oh, ye who see my monument in the course of 
years, and converse of what I have done, beware of saying ‘I know 
not, I know not, why these things were done.’ Verily the 
two great obelisks that my majesty has wrought with electrum. 
they are for my father Amen, to the end that this temple should 
remain established for ever and ever.’ Sen-Mut combined the 
qualities of a great statesman with those of an artist and an archi- 
tect. He seems to have been a man of humble origin, but he rose 
to great power and was called the “ glorious friend” of the Queen ; 
but we must again refer the reader to the book itself for the account 
of him and his contemporaries. The volume is illustrated by a 
number of photograpls, besides plans of the temple. 
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James and Horace Smith, Joint Authors of “ Rejected Addresses”: 
a Family Narrative based upon Hitherto Unpublished Private Diaries, 
Letters, and other Documents. By Arthur H. Beavan. With 5 
Portraits. (Hurst and Blackett. 6s.)—We have not had the fortune 
to be particularly amused by this compilation, although it is con- 
cerned with the doings and sayings of very witty and charming 
persons. - James Smith and his brother were excellent company in 
their day, though Keats observed that they had wit rather than 
humour, and said “ things which make one start without making 
one feel” ; but the truth is that high literary genius (which Mr. 
Beavan decidedly does not possess) might have failed to interest us 
in the career of a prosperous stockbroker and well-to-do solicitor. 
The world remembers “ Rejected Addresses” —it would be an ungrate- 
ful world if it did not—but it has forgotten entirely the other fifty 
volumes which Horace Smith produced, and does not care in the 
least to know about the authors of a successful book of parodies. 
Still less does it crave particulars of Robert Smith, the respectable 
and prosperous father of these respectable and prosperous persons, 
although he too had quite a pleasant knack of versification, and saw 
Louis XV. eat his dinner. There are two interesting points about 
Horace Smith : first, that he was an Englishman and a stockbroker 











who left off money-making when he had attained a competence ‘ind 
retired, just as a Frenchman might have done ; secondly, that he was 
the business agent and the friend of Shelley. The journals contain 
some interesting descriptions of the poet and his talk, which bear out 
what others have said of his extraordinary personal charm and the 
impression of absolute refinement which he conveyed. Smith also 
speaks from first-hand knowledge of his lavish generosity, especially 
to necessitous men of letters. “No wonder,” he writes, “that rich 
curmudgeons maligned him, for there was a daily beauty in his life 
that made theirs ugly. No wonder that the writer of this record, 
educated in the sordid school of mercantile life, could scarcely trust 
the evidence of his senses when he saw this extraordinary being 
living like the austerest anchorite, denying himself all the luxuries 
appropriate to his birth and station that he might’ appropriate ‘hig 
savings to the relief of his fellow creatures.” Of James Smith 
there is little to be said: he rested on his laurels after “ Rejected 
Addresses,” and published no more books, though he was, like Horace, 
greatly courted for his society. Several good things are recorded of 
him and of his brother, but most of them are somewhat mechanical, 
the kind that hits the ear rather than the intelligence. Mr, 
Beavan’s work is not particularly well done ; the book is confusedly 
put together ; and at one point he goes out of his way to rail ap 
Mr. Lang for malignant inaccuracy without making any attempt to 
substantiate his charge. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.] 








The Naval Pioneers of Australia. By Louis Becke and Walter 
Jeffery. (John Murray. 7s. 6d.)—‘ When I want a thing well done 
in a distant part of the world. ..... I always send for a Captain 
of the Navy,” said Lord Palmerston. This is the text which Messrs, 
Becke and Jeffery have chosen to illustrate. They pass over the 
early days of Australian discovery very rapidly. Little more thana 
page, for instance, is allotted to Tasman. Dampier, “the first 
Englishman in Australia,” has a chapter to himself, and deserves it. 
In spite of the suspicion, or more than suspicion, of early buccaneer- 
ing that hangs about him, he was a man of good qualities, and did 
some very good work. Here we have some interesting accounts of 
the stores and provisioning of the time. A table of the date of 1688 
is liberal only in the item of beer, of which each man had four quarts 
aday. Of bread he had a pound, and not quite an ounce of butter. 
The only flesh provided was about four and a half ounces of pork. 
The third chapter is occupied by Cook, and contains some interesting 
particulars about his subordinates, a short-lived and unlucky 
company. Arthur Phillip, John Hunter, and Philip King are 
the prominent names in the closing years of the eighteenth century 
and the first of the nineteenth, with Sir Joseph Banks taking a keen 
interest in the affairs of the settlementsat home. Matthew Flinders 
and George Bass distinguished themselves in the field of exploration’ 
Flinders was shamefully treated by the French, who sought to 
avenge themselves for continuous defeats by barbarous usage of a 
harmless explorer. They even took his charts, and handed them over 
to a navigator of their own. Chaps. 10 and 11 are assigned to 
Bligh, whose Australian experiences were nearly as unfortunate as 
those of the ‘Bounty. This is a useful and well-written book, 
though scarcely equal in picturesqueness to what Mr. Becke’s name 
led us to expect. 

Ballads and Poems. By Dora Sigerson (Mrs. Clement Shorter). 
(James Bowden. 3s. 6d.)—On the whole we prefer the * ballads” to 
the * poems.” ‘False Dearbhorgil,” for instance, is a very spirited 
piece of work. But ballads are too long to quote, and naturally do 
not lend themselves to extract. Here is a specimen of the writer's 
quality from the * poems” :— 

“Serine Song: To IRELAND. 
“ Weep no more, heart of my heart, no more ! 
The night has passed, and the dawn ts here, 


The cuckoo calls from the budding trees 
And tells us that Spring is near. 


Sorrow no more, beloved, no more ! 
bor see, sweet emblem of hope untold, 
The tears that soft on the shamrock fall 
There turn to blossoms of gold. 


Winter has gone with his blighting breath, 
No more to chill thee with cold or fear, 
The brook laughs loud in its liberty, 
Green buds on the hedge appear. 


Weep no more, life of my heart, no more ! 
The birds are carolling sweet and clear ; 

The warmth of Summer is in the breeze, 
And the Spring-—the Spring is here.” 


This is poetry ; but the metre has a serious defect. The first and 
third: lines should be rhymed as well as the second and fourth. 
This is imperative except where the four-lined stanza is practically 
a couplet, written in four for convenience’ sake. But these lines are 
too long, making the rhymes too far apart. Of course this would 
have cost more pains. We cannot help thinking that Mrs. Clement 
Shorter is too sparing of pains, as indeed are forty-nine verse-writers 
out of fifty. [ 
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x Interludes. .By Horace Smith. (Macmillan and Co. 5s.)—Mr. 
Horace Smith gives us here two-very readable essays. He has a 
+ of humour, has read widely, and knows how to quote. 
Generally he has a fair share of the qualifications of an essay- 
writer. Now and then his stories are somewhat stale and his illus- 
trations commonplace. Why, for instance, repeat the familiar scoff 
at anglers, as “ catching nothing foria week”? Anglers have quite 
as much success as most sportsmen, and more than a good many, if 
they know their art. Is not Sir Walter Raleigh’s writing the 
“History of the World” a curious illustration of “‘ The Employment 
of Leisure” ?, He wrote it in the Tower, and a prisoner's time can 
herdly be called “leisure.” The “ Possibilities and Vicissitudes of 
Man” is the title of the second essay. Then comes a “ Ghost-Story,” 
which, of course, is not a ghost-story, but is supposed to show how 
ghost-stories may have their origin. Finally, there is a “ Farrago 
of Verse,” mainly parodies, with enough to show that the writer 
can be serious to good purpose when he so pleases. 


The Epistle to the Galatians. By E. H. Askwith, M.A. (Mac- 
millan and Co. 3s. 6d. net.)—This volume is devoted to the con- 
sideration of the destination and the date of the Epistle to the 
Galatians. The question of the destination has for some time past 
been energetically argued by two schools, one which, relying in 
great measure on the authority of Bishop Lightfoot, takes Galatia 
to mean North Galatia; the other, headed by Professor W. M. 
Ramsay, holding to South Galatia. (It should be remembered, 
however, that the Bishop died before the South Galatian theory had 
been regularly formulated.) Mr. Askwith agrees with Professor 
Ramsay, and reprints in the first five chapters of this volume the 
essay which gained the Norrisian prize at Cambridge last year. But 
on the question of date he parts company with the Professor, and 
maintains the accuracy of Bishop Lightfoot’s chronology. He puts 
Galatians and 2 Corinthians at about the same time, with a slight 
priority to 2 Corinthians, and Romans following not long after. 
We have given the conclusions only at which Mr. Askwith arrives ; 
his closely reasoned argument cannot be epitomised, and must be 
examined as it stands. 





Andrew Melville. By William Morison. (Oliphant, Anderson, 
and Ferrier. 1s. 6d.)—Andrew Melville certainly deserved the place 
that has been found for him in the “ Famous Scots Series.’ No 
sturdier protester for liberty of conscience—his own liberty, it must 
be understood, for the general doctrine had not as yet been con- 
ceived of—ever lived. Faults doubtless he had, but he shows up 
well by the side of the miserable James. James was honest so far 
that he really believed in his own maxim, “ No Bishop, no King ”’ ; 
but so far as real religion means the strengthening of the sense of 
duty, he was an intolerable hypocrite. This volume makes some- 
what sad reading. It is painful to see such men as Andrew 
Melville and his nephew James, a less powerful but more amiable 
character, in the hands of such a graceless tyrant as James ; bit 
the story is well told, and it takes one through a somewhat obscure 
period, with which it is well to be acquainted. No better guide 
could be found than Mr. Morison. 


The Federation of the World. By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 
(Houghton, Mifflin, and Co., Boston, U.S. 4s.)—Dr. Trueblood’s 
volume, consisting of lectures delivered at the Meadville Theological 
School in 1897, isa seasonable publication. We cannot accept all 
his conclusions, or share his hopes. Citizens of England, who find 
that arbitrations always end in adverse decisions, feel it hard to be 
enthusiastic ; they can only hope that these anticipations are well 
grounded.——With this may be mentioned Znternational Courts of 
Arbitration, by Thomas Balch (H. T. Coates and Co., Philadelphia), 
a republication of an essay first published nearly a quarter of a 
century ago in the Law Magazine and Review. 


Quaker Campaigns in Peace and War. - By William Jones. 
(Headley Brothers. 63.)—William Jones went to administer the 
“War Victims’ Fund” of the Society of Friends, first in 1870-71, 
during and after the Franco-German War, and afterwards in Bul- 
garia in 1876-77. The story of these services occupies a large, and 
perhaps the most interesting, part of the book. But the writer has 
other things to tell us. Born seventy-three years ago, he has seen 
many persons of note, and had a share inimportant events. George 
Borrow, Edward Pease (who remembered John Wesley well), and 
W. E. Forster were among his friends in early life. After his ser- 
Vices in France he saw Cardinal Antonelli. Later on he travelled 
much, and has many interesting things to teil us about both East 
and West. 





“ God First ;” or, Hester Needham’s Work in Sumatra. Letters 
and Diaries arranged by Mary Enfield. (R.T.S. 33.)—Miss 
Needham began her activities with social work at home, labouring 
for the Y.W.C.A. and other good causes. Three years after 
her father's death she felt called to another sphere of useful- 





ness, and went to Sumatra, where she worked for a little more than 
ten years. The.story of this work is told with much simplicity 
and with the most manifest conviction that it would prosper in the 
end. Then comes the story of theend; a pathetic narrative of great 
suffering, endured not with patience only, but with the most con- 
fident hope. 


Oliver Cromwell, by Horace G. Groser (S.8.U., 1s.), is a 
volume in the “Splendid Lives Series.’ The writer holds, 
or at least seeks to hold, the balance with an even hand. He 
admires his hero greatly, and, indeed, the hero is worthy of admira- 
tion. But he does not contend for his faultlessness. That he was 
the one strong man who knew how to rule the country, and that he 
was absolutely sincere, is what most of us believe, though we may 
differ about the right and wrong of this or that proceeding. 


The Tides Simply Explained. By the Rev. J. H. 8. Moxly. 
(Rivingtons. 5s.\—Mr. Moxly questions the conclusions arrived 
at by Professor Darwin in the work lately reviewed in the Spectator 
(April 30th), and before him by Sir G. Airy, Lord Kelvin, and Sir 
R. Ball. We cannot act as judges in such a matter, but must refer 
our readers to Mr. Moxly’s pages if they want to see the arguments 
he puts forward. But surely it is a little strong to say of a state- 
ment by an eminent mathematician and physicist (that vertical 
force cannot make the water move sideways) that it is “ one of the 
most unphilosophical and one of the most unfounded that has 
appeared in the writings of a distinguished man of science since 
modern science began to exist.” 


The Martyrdom of an Empress. (Harper and Brothers. 7s. 6d.)— 
This is the story of the life of the Empress Elizabeth of Austria by 
some one who in past times was in attendance upon her. One does 
not expect in a book produced under such circumstances a judicial 
attitude. The author’s mind is wholly possessed by admiration and 
pity. Both feelings have ample justification. The Empress was a 
woman of great and attractive qualities, and her life was marked 
by tragedies, from the death of her cousin, King Ludwig, down to her 
own strange end. Readers of this volume will scarcely find it a 
biography, but they will not fail to recognise its remarkable interest 
as the story of a strong personality. 

Robespierre. By Ange Galdemar. (C. Arthur Pearson. 63.)— 
This is the story of M. Sardou’s play, “adapted and novelised under 
his authority.” An interesting question of historic morality arises. 
For stage purposes a fictitious incident may be introduced; but 
when the play becomes a story,—what then? It is difficult to 
distinguish such a story from a biography. Of course, a modern 
play cannot hope to succeed without the introduction of intrigue. 
If this constitutes a justification, the prologue to M. Sardou’s drama 
is justified. But how about the tale? 


The Flora of Kent. By Frederick J. Hanbury and Edward S. 
Marshall, M.A. (F. J. Hanbury. 12s. 6d.)—The volume begins with 
an introduction on the geology and meteorology of the county, and 
a “ Delimitation of the Botanical Districts.” This is followed by a 
comparison of the Kentish flora with that of the other counties in 
South-East England (the species and varieties number at least one 
thousand), and an historical summary. This is a most elaborate 
and careful work, which all loyal “men of Kent” should seek to 
possess themselves of. It is illustrated with a general and a geological 
map.——With this we may mention Rambles with Nature Students, 
by Mrs. Brightwen (R.T.S., 5s.) ; and, leaving wood, hedgerow, and 
field for cultivated ground, My Roses, and How I Grew Them, by Helen 
Milman and Mrs. Caldwell Crofton (John Lane, 1s. 6d. net). “Nearly 
all my roses,” says Mrs. Crofton, “ are tea-roses,” and she enumerates 
thirty-six kinds. She goes on to give much good advice about 
culture, having prefixed a word of wisdom: “Get your roses from 
some place to the north of you.” 

The Secrets of the Hand. By Maud Harries, (Digby, Long, and Co. 
2s. 6d.)—Miss Harries holds with “Scientific Palmistry,” and tells us 
in this volume some of its principles. A frontispiece gives a chart 
of the hand with its various regions marked out, and the book itself 
gives the key by which the various phenomena may be interpreted. 
Palmistry is under a cloud; a man may tell the fortune of an 
inquirer by examining the contour of the head ; the interpretation 
of the hand is forbidden to him. Surely, whatever we may think 
of this art or of that, there is no little absurdity in the distinction. 


Mr. Punch's Book of Arms. Drawn and written by E. T. Reed. 
(Bradbury, Agnew, and Co... 7s. 6d. net.)—Readers of Punch will re- 
member the humorous armorial bearings which he has invented from 
time to time for various persons of distinction. Hereis one :—“ Arms 
quarterly ; (i.) five dining-room chairs a bargain, (ii.) three race- 
horses sable just rounding Tottenham Court—no, Tattenham Corner, 
(iii.) a Winter sale at greatly reduced prices proper, (iv.) an art sofa 
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of the very latest, vert, azure, or gules. Crest. -A pegasus rampant, 
with wings furnished throughout by Maple and Co. Supporters, 
Two shop-walkers monstrant frock-coated sable.” 





The Edna Lyall Birthday Book. (Byre and Spottiswoode. 3s. 6d.) 
—The popular novelist has taken another of the steps in the great 
staircase of farme,—the birthday book. There is a certain absurdity 
in the idea of making such a book out of any author’s work. Some 
of the extracts are sure to be ludicrously inappropriate. Still, 
people who wox!d not buy a book of extracts pure and simple will 
buy them when they are divided by months and days, and have 
blank pages opposite. That is, in a way, a justification. Edna 
Lyall’s books, too, lend themselves to extract better than many. 


Crockford’s Clerical Directory, 1899. (Horace Cox. 20s.)—The 
“Directory” is too well known to need description or commendation. 
It has been published now for thirty-one years, and has continuously 
improved. The editor’s preface is more than commonly worth 
reading. He disposes with his usual skill of various critics, and 
then addresses himself to the sufferings of the clergy. One point 
the writer of this notice would certainly emphasise. They are often 
rated unfairly. Every assessment committee should have a clerical 
member. 





THEOLOGY.—An Apostles Correspondence, by the Rev. H. G. D. 
Latham (S.P.C.K., 6d.), is an account of St. Paul’s Epistles, 
showing where and to whom and for what main purposes they 
were written, and what place they fill in the history of the early 
Church.— aA somewhat similar work, with a larger range of sub- 
ject, but necessarily going into less detail, is On the Study of the 
Bible, by Charlotte M. Laurie (same publishers, 6d.), “intended,” says 
the author, “to help girls who have left school or College in their 
study of the Bible at home.”——Unseal the Book, by Mrs. Ashley 
Carus-Wilson (R.T.S.), deals with the same subject from another 
point of view. One of its chapters, for instance, is “ Right Render- 
ing,’ and points out the mistaken inferences that may be drawn 
from erroneous translation. “ Right Setting,” again, enforces the 
necessity of looking at the context, not at isolated texts, but at the 
whole. Christian Ethics, by W. L. Davidson (A. and C. Black, 
Is. 6d.), is a well-thought-out treatise on a subject of the highest 
importance. This is the best kind of service which a clear thinker 
who regards the subject without what a hostile disputant might 
call professional bias can render to the cause of revealed religion. 
— Saints and Heroes, by Mrs. R. T. Seddon (S.P.C.K.), exhibits, we 
may say, “Christian ethics” in action. It gives ten sketches of 
eminent men of action who were convinced believers, among them 
General Gordon, Bishop Selwyn, Dr. Livingstone, General Havelock, 
and Father Damien.——Ab Jnferis: Notes on Science and Religion. 
By M. E. Dowson. (S.P.C.K. 6d.) A Manual of Intercession and 
Thanksgiving for Missionary Work. By Two Priests of the Diocese 
of Ely. (Same publishers.) The Keswick Bible Dictionary. 
Edited by Walter Baches. (Marshall Brothers. 6d. net.) 
“ Instead ;” or, Transformations of Grace. By Sophie M. Nugent. 
(Same publishers.) The Parallel Psalter (Cambridge University 
Press, Ys. 6d.) gives, in three columns, the “ Prayer-book,” the 
* Authorised,’ and the “Revised” versions of the Psalms.—— 
Sunday Readings Following the Church's Seasons. By Beatrice 
Waugh. (S.P.C.K. 2s. 6d.) 




















ScnooL-Boorks.—Of school-books we have toacknowledge Odyssey, 
Book TX., edited, with Introduction and Notes, by A. Douglas Thom- 
con, M.A. (A. and C. Black, 2s. 6d.) Mr. Thomson describes in his 
introduction the Cyclopsas he appears in Greek literature, gives a table 
of Homeric forms, and an essay on Homeric grammar. His annota- 
tion is very terse, but seems to leave little untouched.——Forum 
Romanum. By E. Vernon Arnold. (Edward Arnold.)—Very useful, 
doubtless, in some respects, but aiming at too much. It is not 
meant, however, for boys, but for maturer students. An Intro- 
duction to Greck Prose Composition. By H. Pelman, M.A. (Macmillan 
and Lo. 2s. 6d.) English-Italian, Italian-English Dictionary. 
Compiled by E. Stokes. (Byre and Spottiswoode. 3s. 6d.) 











New EDITIONS AND ReEprRINTS.—Zhe Private Devotions of 
Lancelot Andrewes. Translated by P. G. Mood. (S.P.C.K.)—— 
Getting Ready for the Mission Field. By Archdeacon Donne, 
M.A. (Same publishers.) The Natural History of Selborne, 
By Gilbert White. Edited by Grant Allen, and illustrated by 
Edward New. Part IV. (J. Lane. 1s. 6d. net.)——Old Clocks and 
Watches and their Makers. By F. J. Britten. (B. T. Batsford. 
10s. net.——In the “Chiswick Shakespeare” (G. Bell and Sons, 
1s. Gd. per vol.), Zhe Merchant of Venice and Hamlet.——In the 
“ Border Edition” of the Waverley Novels, edited by Andrew 
Lang (J. C. Nimmo, 3s. 6d.), Woodstock. ——Our Earth: Night 
tv Twilight. By George Ferguson. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 
5s. net.) A Pictorial and Descriptive Guide to London. (Ward 
Lock, and Co. 1s.)—Brought up to date, soas, for instance, to include 
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Alford (E. M.), Dorothy, cr 8vo... ie 
Allen (W. H.), Transport, 18m0 ...........-.+0+ 28 
Barr se E.), I, Thou, and the Other One, cr 8vo 60 
Beresford (Lord C.), The Break-Up of China, 8vo . 

Bidder (M.), In the Shadow of the Crown, cr 8vo . 6/0 
Breton (F.), “ God Save England !” cr 8vo...... 6/0 
Brown (V.), Two in Captivity, cr 8vo ..........+ 3/6 
Calendar of Laing Charities, A.D. 854-1837, 4to .. . 32/0 
Clouston (J. 8.), The Lunatic at Large, cr 8vo .. . ; 6/0 
De Luz (Vicomte Jean), “Ma Mére,” cr 8VO_ ...... eee eee eens (Smith & Hider) 6/0 
Engelhardt (A. P.), A Russian Province of the North, roy Svo ....(Censtuble) 18/0 
Fernie (W. T.), Animal Simples, cr 8VO ......--..cccceeceecceeccnee GAmpkin) 60 
Fisher (G. W.), Annals of Shrewsbury School, 8vO ......+ssse+s+ee (Methuen) 10/6 
Ford (P. L.), Tattle-Tales of Cupid, cr 8vo ............-. paieinnai’ (Constable) 6/0 
From Howard to Nelson, edited by J. K. Laughton, 8vo (Lawrence & Bullen) 10/6 
Galdemar (A.), Robespierre : a Novel, cr 8vo ..... Rieseuswsaeacnese Pewrson) 6/0 
Girdlestone (R. B.), The Student’s Deuteronomy, 8vo..(Eyre & Spottiswyode) 3/6 
Hanna (H. B.), The Second Afghan Campaign, Vol. I., 8vo........ (Constable) 10/0 
Heaviside (O.), Electromagnetic Theory, Vol. II., 8vo......(Zlectrician C fice) 19/6 
Hiley (R. W.), Memories of Half a Century, 8v0 .....eeeeeeeeeee (Longn wns) 15/0 
Hocking (S. K.), The Day of Recompense, cr 8vo..... rere en CWsarne) 3/6 
SIOlG (DORN), OUl GATGGNE, CP BVO . § ccciccccccccncccascsccsscccccecccd Went) 76 
Hutton (R. H.) of the Spectator, cr 8vo....... pnveneheetsnean (Oliver & Boyd) 2/0 
Lever (C.), Gerald Fitzgerald, cr 8V0.....ccccccccccecsccccccscesc el ey) 6/0 
Little (Mrs. A.), Intimate China, 8vo ..... maucmn suse vance Waale -(Hutelainson) 21/0 
Lowndes (Mrs. B.), The Philosophy of the Marquise, cr 8vo........ (Rihards) 3/6 
Lutzow (F. C.), A History of Bohemian Literature, cr 8vo...... (Heinemann) 6/0 
Lyall (J. G.), Norrington le Vale, cr 8VO .........cecececceeeccs ee+--( White) 6/0 
Macleod (Fiona), The Dominion of Dreams, cr 8vo..........-.-+--(Covastable) 6/0 
Mallock (W. H.), The Individualist, cr 8vo ..........-00 «(Chapman « Hall) 6/0 
Marchmont (A. W.), A Dash for a Throne, cr 8vo ....... Snicneie’ (Hutchinson) 6/0 
McCarthy (Justin), Modern England, cr 8vo....... Seana oh eeveenned (Unwin) 5/ 
Metcalfe (J.), The Case for Universal Old-Age Pensions, cr 8vo ....(ssimpkin) 2/6 
Our Lady of the Green, ed. by L. Mackern and M. Boys (Lawrence éz Bullen) 3/6 
Paterson (Arthur), Cromwell’s Own Story of the Great Civil War ..(Harper) 6/0 


Paul (C. K.), On the Way-Side : Verses and Translations, 12mo......(K. Paul) 2/6 


Robertson (J. M.), Short History of Freethought, 8vo ........ (Sanpenschein) 7/6 
Sacred Songs of the World, cr 8vo ......... sans cabeaped saehey aueae(Stock) 6/0 
Savigear’s Guide to Horsemanship, cr 8V0........0.seecsescecccauee (Farmer) 26 
Sclater (W. & P. L.), Geography of Mammals, 8vo......... cocccas col. Paul) 13/0 
Scott (Eva), Rupert Prince Palatine, 8vO ..........cececececees «.(Constable) 15/6 
Stephens (W. W.), Higher Life for Working People, cr 8vo ......(ongmans) 3/6 
Strang (J.), A Lass of Lennox, cr 8VO ......cccccccccccccccce «ee..(Chapman) 6/0 
Ten Brink (Dr. J.), Robespierre and the Red Terror, 8vo ...... (ldutchinson) 12/0 
Thorburn (S. S.), Transgression, cr SVO.........ceceeecees eecceewe-(Pearson) 6/0 
Threlfall (T. R.), The Sword of Allah, cr 8VO ......ceeecceeee (WVard & Lock) 3/6 
Townsend (W. G. P.), Embroidery, 8vo ...........006 cocccccsotmeoe( Lrusiove) 3/6 
Tschudi (C.), Eugénie, Empress of the French, 8vo..... maecaiee QSjnnenschein) 6/0 
Tyacke (R. H.), The Sportsman’s Manual, 12mo ..........-.+e-e--(Thacker) 6/0 
Walford (L. B.), The Little Legacy, cr 8VO .........cseeeeecee a. .--(Pearson) 6/0 
Wide (A.), Handbook of Medical Gymnastics, 8vyo ....... capa niisioal (S. Low) 10/6 
Williams (L.), Spain, 120 4... ccccecccccsccccsccccccecccce we moceee (Unwin) 2/6 








Cheques (and Post-Office Orders 369 Strand) payable to “ John 
Baker.” 





NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR: ts published half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half- 
yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Book:seiler or Newsagent, 
or from the Office, at 18. 6d. each, 





The SPECTATOR is on sale regularly até MeEssrs. DAMRELL 
AND UPHAM’S, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Uass., U.S.A., THE 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS Company, 83 and 8% Duane Street, New 
York, U.S.A.; MESSRS. BRENTANO’S, Uniow Square, New York, 
U.S.A, and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave., Wasihtington, D.C.; THE 
SUBSCRIPTION NEWS CoMPANY, 47 Dey Street, New York, 
and 77 Clark Street, Chicago, U.S.A.; Gs QLIGNANI’S LIBRARY, 
224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris ; THE HaRouD A. W1xson Company, LTD., 
35 King Street West, Toronto, Canada; T’3 ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BOOKSELLING DEPOT, Cairo and Port Said > GORDON AND GOTCH, 
Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia ; PRICTOR AND 
CoMPANY, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLL4 Ms, Christchurch; H. 
BAILLIE AND COMPANY, Wellington, N.Z. R. SPRECKLEY, Awck- 
land ; W.C. RiaBy, Adelaide ; and GORDON AND GotTcH, Cape Town, 
—where single Copies can be obtained, and Shabscriptions are received. 





Scale of Charges for HAivertisements. 
OUTSIDE PAGE (when available), TYWELVE GUINEAS. 


Page .ececeee -- £10 10 0] Narrow-Cblumn..............£3 10 0 
oo 8 






Half-Page .... 5 0} Half-CoFvann ...... eeeceaeese 115 0 
Quarter-Page..... 212 6 | Quarter Column.............. 017 6 
COMPANIES. 


Outside Page...cccccccccseee Hl4 14 0| Inside Page .....cccccceseee £12 12 0 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad colw mn (half-width), 5s. ; and 1s. a 
line for every additional line (containing gn an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch. 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. an inch. 

Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 13s. an inch. 
Displayed Advertisements a¢ cording to space. 

Terms : nef. 





Terms of Sulsscription. 


PAYABLE IN A) DYANCE. 


. Half- si 
Including postage to any part of the Untzea Yearly. Foy, Quarterly. 
BANBUOM  cocsccecntecssccevestiecress crocs BE 8 Ccvca Oak 806.60 °% 2 


Including postage to any of the Australaj ;ian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, Iv dia, 





the terminus of the Great Central Railway. 
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To ensure insertion Adeertisements should reach the Publishing 
Office not later than the first post on Friday. 














“ LIBERTY ” “LIBERTY ” 
ART FABRICS ART FABRICS for Decorative Furnishing 


In Original & Exclusive Designs, 


FoR 


and Charming Cojourings. 
Decorative ‘sueisaeaie SERGES | CRETONNES, VFLVETE! 
Furnishing. | Sink BRocADES |CMENILLES CHINTZES | ARRASC “nod 
Beautiful and Inexpensive. ' VELVETS |PLUSHES | MUSLINS | GOSSAMERS 


FaTTERNS Post-FREE. Inspection Invited. Patterns Post-free. 


LIBERTY § CO., Ltd., Regent Street, Londen, W. 


OS LE R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
7 COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
INSURANCE OFFICE 


SUN 
63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane. 
__ SUM INSURED IN UE sisccdoenncdeceruncesenesesd £425,000,000. 














THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, PRESIDENT. 


ASSETS, Doone ae WEES cs awaensices condeweans £56,985,000. 
Total Annual In 12,116,267. 
Paid to Policy-Holders (1843-1898) over 100,000,000, 


NEW FEATURES, 
(Stated on each Policy.) 
CASH SURRENDERS. LOANS. 
AUTOMATIC PAID-UP INSURANCE. 
EXTENDED INSURANCE. 
Special privilege to Policy-Holders for investment 
of money at Maturity. 
For further particulars apply to the 
Head Office for the United Kingdom :—17 and 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E,C. 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 





| MR. BROWNING’S SYSTEM 

| OF TREATING SHORT SIGHT 
| REDUCES IT AND IMPROVES THE VISION. 

| MR. JOHN BROWNING, 
OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN, 


SHORT 


SIGHT. 


President of the British Optical Association, 
| and Author of “Our Eyes,” now in its Sixteenth 
| Edition, price 1s., 63 STRAND, Lonpon, W.C.. 
| may be consulted personally free of charge. 





| SCHWEITZER’S 
| COCOATINA 
Absolutely pure & full of nourishing & sustaining properties. 


“THE QUEEN has a cupof Schweitzer’s Cocoatina brought 


| 
| 
ROYAL | toher at 7.3va.m.,and two hours later uses the same beverage 
| at the breakfast table.”—Society. 
COCOA. 





Tre CZAR’S PEACEFUL MESSAGE.—“ Send immediately 
tootlice of Marsha!, Imperial Court, Petersburg Winter Palace, 
packs mare pee tins Schweitzer’s Cocoatina—Colonel Anit- 

chkoff.”—(TELEGRAM FROM ST. PETERSBURG.) 


Str ANDREW CLARK.—* Be sure to give your patients 
SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA.”” 


POMRI L.} A LIGHT NON-ALCOHOLIC DRINK. 
| Made from only the Finest Selected Apples. 


Pp Oo MRI L POMRIL is Pure Apple Juice only, and is 








unfermented, clear, and sparkling, and 
never has any sediment. Contains no added 
sugar, and acts most beneficially on the 
kidneys. Free from all metallic contact. 
It is the Purest, most wholesome, and there- 
fore the Finest Drink ever offered to the 
Public. 





POMRIL 





POMRIL 


| Obtainable of all Wine Merchants, Grocers, 
P Om RI L| Stores, §e. Send three penny stamps for 


sample Uottle to the Manufacturers, 
POMRIL, Ltd., 10 ELLIOTT STREET, GLASGOW. 











SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 


IN THIS SOCIETY are combined the advantages of Mutual 
Assurance with Moderate Premiums. 


The Accumulated Funds exceed £11,000,000. 
The Surplus at last investigation was 81 A3,000. More than 
One-Half of the Members who died during the Scptennial period 
were entitled to Bonuses which, notwithstanding that the 
Premiums do not as a rule exceed the non-profit rates of 
other Offices, were, on the average, equal to an addition of 

about 50 per cent. to the Policies which participated. 
LonDoN : 17 Kina WILLIAM STREET. E.C. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. ANDREW Squark, EDINBURGH. 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE. LONDON, EC, 





EsTABLISHED 1824. 
Capital—Five Millions Sterling. 


DIRECTORS. 

The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD. Chairman. 
James Alexander, Esq. | Richard Hoare, Esq. 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. Sir George Curtis Lampson, Bart. 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea. : rancis Alfred Lucas, Esq. 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman. 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, E sq. 
Major-General Sir Arthur Eliis, K.C.V.0O. | kight Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 
James Fletcher, Esq. Lieut.-Colonel F. Anderson Stebbing. 

Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, G.C.M.G., C.B. 


AUDITORS. 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. | Hon. Lionel Walter Roths« 
John Cator, Esq. C. L, Nichols, Esq., P.C.A. 





child, MP. 





FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premiums, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

Moderate Rates of Premium. 

Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 

Policies Whole World and Indisputable. 

Special Policies to cover Death Duties. 

Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduction of 
business. 

Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 


application to 
ROBERT LEWIS, Chief Secretary. 


AERTEX THE CELLULAR CELLULAR 
AERTEX cioruixe co;s CELLULAR 


AERTEX ORIGINAL CELLULAR 
SHIRTS, UNDERWEAR, PYJAMAS, LINGERIE. 


Please notice the Registered Trade-Mark, an Oval with the word AERTEX in the 
centre, attached to each garment. Only the original Cellular bears this label. 





MNilustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods for men, women, and children, 
with names of 509 Country -Aacuts, sent post-free on application. 


OLIVER BROS., Ltd., 33 NEW BOND STREET, W. 
” » 417 OXFORD STREET, W. 
ROBERT SCOTT, Ltd., 14 and 15 POULTRY, E.C. 


PREMIER 
VINOLIA 
SOAP, 


SENSITIVE, IRRITABLE SKINS. 





4°: 
FOR DELICATE, 


HAMPTON AND SONS. 


“ The fauctiess reproductions of fine 
Antique | examples of Antique Furniture, Woven 
| 
| 





Furniture, | Fabrics and Art objects with which tts 

° pages are enriched, render Hampton and 
Art objects, |’ Sons’ * Book of Examples’ an invaluable 
Fabrics, &¢.) zyoy4 of reference to every Collector and 
Museum.” 


The Book referred to above may now be had on application to— 


HAMPTON AND SONS, L? 


Decorators, Furnishers, Dealers in Anti meee 


Pall Mall East, Trafalgar Square, 
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NIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
GOWER STREET, W.C. 
ead-Master, J. LEWIS PATON, : ie te formerly Fellow of St. John’s 
e, Cambri 
HALF-TERM COMMENCES. J C NE Sth. ~ Promectiie from the REGISTRAR 
of the School. 


T. MICHAEL’S SCHOOL, BOGNOR. 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR DAUGHTERS 
OF GENTLEMEN 
(In connection with the Woodard School. ) Fees from 60 guineas, 
Apply to Miss RANDALL, Lady Warden. 


RINDELWALD, SWITZERLAND. 


FAMILY PENSION, beautifully situated in the widest 
Private shady grounds, Electric light. Terms, 








VILLA BELLARY.— 
and most airy part of the valley. 
from 6 francs daily. 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL. 
FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS wil will be OFFERED for COMPETITION 
on JULY llth, 12th, and 13th. 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


For particulars, 
W ALDHEIM, BERNE.—Highly recommended HOME- 
Special advantages for study 


SCHOOL for limited number of GIRLS. 
Music, and Art. Visiting Professors; University Lectures. 
Tracing climate; beautiful situation, and large grounds. References kindly 
permitted to Mrs. W. P. Dickins, Cherington House, Shipston-on-Stour, and 
other ladies.—For Prospectus, apply to Miles. HETSS. 


WOUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 

SONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W.—Conducted 
by Mrs. SUTTON. Thorough preparation for the Public Schools, Kindergarten 
and Transition Classes for children under 8. Cricket, drilling. HALF-TERM 
BL GINS THURSDAY, June 8th. 


TAUSANNE. ——-ENGLISH BOARDING HOUSE for 








of Languages, 


























A TON NT: AU BAN, ST. 
i! HIGH-CLASS PRE PARATORY 
Thorough grounding for Public Schools. 
received. ~ Delightful climate; home comforts; 
su anitation. —PRINCIPALS. 
MoORQUAY, —APSLEY HOUSE. 

HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL POR DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN. 
Extensive grounds ; large hall and gymnasium. 
References to parents of pupils in England and abroad. 


LADIES only. Good position; excellent cuisine; bathrooms (h. and ¢.) ; 

siunitation perfect. Terms, 5s. per day.—Ad:ress, 4 Avenue du Closelet, 

ESTGATE-ON-SEA.— The BRIARY.—H. NAPIER 

KINGDON, M.A., Old Marlburian and Cantab (Scholar), Joint Author 

of “Gradatim,” &¢., Head-Master Dorchester Grammar School from 1883-1898, 

REPARES BOYS for Public Schools and Royal Navy. House specially designed. 
Good ¢ cricket field. 

5 
IPHE MOUNT SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 
Head-Master—Rev. i. J. GRAHAM, M.A. 
(Law and History Honours). 

BOYS from 7 to 14 are PREPARED for all PUBLIC SCHOOTS. The first 
House Scholarship at Tonbridge last July was vas gained by a boy from the school. 
Bg CHURCH, OXFORD, C ATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 

—Preparatory for Navy and Publie Schools; SIXTEEN MUSICAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS (£50 to £80); sons of gentlemen ; od suited to Colonials ; 
live vacancies for private pupils.—Rev. J. H. SWINSTEAD, Head- Master. 

NEXT T RIAL OF VOICES (LWO VAC ANCIES), JUNE Mth. 
AN NES-ON-SEA, LANCS.— 
SCHOOL for BOYS from 7 years. 
Boys from India and the Colonies 
careful training; perfect 














Head-Mistress, Mrs. C. WYNDHAM ROBINSON. 
QETTLE, | YORKSHIRE.—“*OVERDALE” SCHOOL 
kK tor GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-mistress, Miss E. M. 


PICK ARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Col., Camb. Highest references. 


OYAL AGRICUL TURAL COLLEGE, 
IRENCESTE 
Establishea by Royal Charter, 1845. For Advis -Owners, Land A ents, $ 
Farmers, Colonists, &c. For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dalry, Courses'tt 
Instruction, Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 23rd, 1899, 


= 
yroress COLLEGE, LONDON (for Womey), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. oe 
Miss ETHEL HURLBATT, 
SESSION 1898-99, 
The EASTER HALP-TERM BEGINS on THU RSDAY, May 25th, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

One Arnott Scholarshtp in Science, annual value £48, ‘and One Reid Scholarship 
in Arts, annual value 30 guineas, each tenable for three years, will be awarded on 
the — of the EXAMINATION to be HELD at the COLLEGE on JUNE Qt. 
and 28th F 

Names to be sent to the PRINCIPAL not Ig? than June 15th. 

F. MABEL ROBINSON, Secretary. 


U 3G: 3b. oy S C H O OL, 
The EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will BEGIN TUESDAY, May 30th. 
Particulars may be obtained of HEAD-MASTER, 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, lL. os. Scheme, the University, St. 
Andrews, N.B. 


‘T, FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD (late the Aldeburgh 
KI School).—Head-Mistress, Miss M. I. GARDINER, Nat. Sc. Tripos Cambridge. 
References ; Miss H. Gladstone, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthur ‘Sidgwick, Esq., the 
Bishop of Southampton. 


RANCE.— EDUCATIONAL HOME for Five or Six 
GIRLS in house of English lady. Great advantages for languages, music, 
painting ; home life and every care and comfort. Terms tor Pension and French 
Instruction, 10 guineas monthly. Unexceptionable references given and required 
—Address, Mr. BEEVOR, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand. 


HE HARROWDEN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HENDON: HALL, MIDDLESEX. 
Miss BARTLETT begs to announce the REMOVAL of the School from Great 
Harrowden Hall, Northants, to the above address,—Prospectus on application to 
the SECRETARY. 


EREFORD SCHOOL. — FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS 
covering tuition fees; TWO ENTRANCE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS 
tenable with or without Tuition Scholarships and worth £20 a year. Examina- 
tion JUNE 6th and 7th, 1899. The annual value of the Scholarships tenable by 
Herefordians at the Universities is £700.—Particulars of HEAD-MASTER. 


grote PREPARATORY SCHOOL, LYTHAM, 
LANCS (facing the sea).—Situation perfect; every modern comfort and 
The thorough grounding of the Seatield Boys 
is known at all the large Public Schools. Indian Pupils received in full charge. 
Hundreds of references.—Principal, J. 8 3. SLATER, M.A., LL.D., F.R.A.S 


HERBORNE SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS.—An 
EXAMINATION for EIGHT or more SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value 
from £50 to £21, will BEGIN on JULY 6th. Candidates must be under 14 on 
June 24th.—Further information from Head-master, Rey. F. B. WESTCOTT, 
Sherborne School, Dorset. 


[ge COLLEGE. — TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 

EXHIBITIONS varying from £80 to. £20 in value will be OFFERED for 
COMPETITION on WEDNESDAY, July 19th, to 2lst. One Scholarship and One 
Exhibition will be offered in the first instance for Boys intended for the ARMY 
CLASS.—Apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—NAVALCLASS.—Applicationsfor 
Special Preparation for the Navy should be made at once to the WARDEN. 
Any of the above Exhibitions may be awarded to Candidates | for the Navy. 





Principal 























appliance. Individual attention. 











| EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 

N.W.—PRE PARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 
built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 
and work of boys. References to Parents of boys passed into Public Schools, 
leading London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
M.A. Oxon. 








THE OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 
| ALL OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS. 
(Ashburne House, Victoria Park, Manchester.) 
Warden—Miss HELEN M. STEPHEN, 

The HALL (which is in connection with Owens College) will be OPENED in 
OCTOBER NEXT. Fees for board and residence, 12 to 20 guineas per term 
(eleven weeks). At least three Bursaries offered.—Applications from intending 
residents to the Warden or to the Secretaries, Miss A. M. COUKE and Professor 
5. Al, EXANDER, Owens College. 


QT. LEONARDS.—*CRANTOCK,” 59 WARRIOR 
kw SQUARL.— First-class BOARD and. RE SIDENCE.— Newly furnished; sea 
view. Excellent cuisine; billiard-room. Sanitary certiticate—Mr. and Mrs. 
“IDNEY P. POTTER. 


YDE PARK NEW COLLEGE, 
1 LEINSTER GARDENS, HYDE PARK, LONDON, W. 

MORNING CLASSES for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Music a 
Speciality. A limited number of boarders received, who’ enjoy the benefit of 
family life in addition to the highest educational advantages.—For terms, &c., 
address the PRINC IPAL. 























7 r ° . 
4 ENTLEW OM: AN, 43, "experienced in household and 
hospital management, tr avelled, late Lecturer to National Health Soc, and 
Ladies’ Sanitary Association, WISHES POST as COMPANION, CHAPERONE, or 
Charge of Motherles or Delicate Girl, or ward of good social standing. Liberal 
terms.— * Somerville Club, 1 a Hanover Square, 
EAD- M: ASTE R for LLANDAFF © CATHEDRAL 


SCHOOL REQUIRED atter SUMMER HOLIDAYS. Must be a Graduate 
ana in Holy Orders.- ~Kor particulars, apply to J. E. GLADSTONE, Chapter Clerk, 
Herbert Chambers, Cardiff. 


ANDWICH (KENT).—Sir ROGER MANWOOD'S 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL. Founded 1563. Sound Classical and Commercial 
Education. Boarding Fees, 50 guineas per annum. Science a speciality.—Illus- 
trated Prospectus, &¢.,on application to Head-Master, E. H. BLAKENEY, M.A. 
(Westminster and Trin. Coll., Cambridge). 


LKLEY.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL in this well-known 
Health Resort. High position in 3 acres of ground close to moors. Kefer- 
ences to parents of past and present pupils and prospectus from the Head-Master, 
A. H. DAVIS, M.A. (former ly of Rossall, and Scholar ‘frin. Coll., Camb.), WHARFE- 
DALE SCHOOL, ILKLEY 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—ELECTION on JUNE 24th to 
EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (three of £50, three of £30, two of £20 per 
annum). Tuition and Boarding Fees, from which the value is deducted, £62. 
Rxamination in London and at Felstead, June 20th—22nd. Candidates must be 
between 12 and 15 on July 1st.—For further particulars, apply, Rev. HEAD- 
MASTER, Felstead, Essex. 


PSOM COLLEGE.—FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS of £30 each in JULY next, and FIVE given in the School. Many 
valuable Scholarships on leaving to the Hospitals and Universities. NEW 
PREPARAYTORY SCHOOL for YOUNG BOYS. Special Navy Class—Apply 
the BU RSAR . 


AAT CO r 

Sr HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—SCHOOL for the 

DAUGHTERS "of GENTLEMEN.—Principals, Miss WINGATE (Girton 

College, Cambridge) and Miss POTTER ; assisted by a thoroughly effcient staff of 
Professors and Resident Mistresses.— Prospectus on application. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION vill 

be HELD on JULY 11th, 12th, .and 13th, to fill up not less than 

FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS and TWO. EXHIBITIONS.—For particulars apply 
by letter to the HEAD-MASTER, 19 Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 

LUNDELL'S SCHOOL, TIVERTON.—An EXAMINA- 

TION for not less than TEN SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD in LONDON, 

and at the SCHOOL, beginning on JUNE 15th.—syllabus, with full details, from 

the HEAD-MASTER,. 


























—_—— 








ied Copize of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 


upon matters of business, should NOT be addressed to the EDITOR, but 
tu the PUBLISHER, 7 Wellington Street, Strand, WiC. 





AGENCY.—Clientéle amongst the best families and schools HOME and 
ABROAD. English and Foreign Governesses (finishing, junior, nursery), Visiting 
Teachers, Companions, Lady Housekeepers, Secretaries, Readers, Schools recom- 
mended, —141 REGENT STREET. W. 


N ADAME AUBERT’ GOVERNESS and SCHOOL 
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Y Mai COLONIAL COLLEGE AND TRAINING 


FARMS, LIMITED. 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLE. 





Full information from the DIRECTOR. at above address, or from 11 Pall Mall, 
g.W. (opposite the Athen@um Club). 
NEXT TERM COMMENCES MAY 16TH. 


YUNNYDOWN, GUILDFORD, 
. } FORMERLY PIXHOLME, DORKING. 

BOYS are PREPARED -for the Entrance and Scholarship Examinations of 
the Public Schools. The house is situated on the southern slope of the Hog’s 
Back, at an elevation of 469ft., in 8 acres of ground. 

Principals—Miss BRAHAM and Mr. and Mrs. E. R. BREAKWELL. 











OURNEMOUTH. — GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 
CHINE.—SCHOOL for BOYS from 6 to 14. Boys prepared for the 
Public Schools. . House stands high on Cliff. South aspect; overlooks sea. 
Playground and field for games; three resident masters and governess. 69, 80, 
and 100 guineas.—Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL. : 


LIFTON COLLEGE.—CLASSICAL MATHEMATICAL, 
and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, MAY, 1899. 
TEN or MORE OPEN to COMPETITION, valued from £25 to £100 a year. 
Also One or more Scholarships of £25, open only to Boys intended for the Navy. 
Particulars and conditions from HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, the College, 
Clifton, Bristol. 


ONMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL.—Rich Foundation ; best 
modern boarding arrangements. Excellent new buildings cost £20,000. 
Beautiful and healthy situation. South aspect. Good playgrounds. Strong 
resident staff of English and Foreign Mistresses. Scholarships. Boarders under 
the immediate care of the Head-Mistress, Miss LUCKES. 


UDOR HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. 

Principal, Mrs. HAMILTON (Girton College, Cambridge). The Teaching 
Staff includes :—Professor Seeley F.R.S.; Professor Hales, M.A.; H. E. Malden, 
Esq.. M.A.; W. Rippman, Esq.- M.A.; Signor Garcia; Monsieur Pradeau; 
Monsieur Larpent, B.-és-Lettres; Herr Loman; Herr Paul Stoeving ; and other 
visiting Professors. Seven Resident Mistresses. Large Gymnasium and Playing 
Field. Tennis, Swimming, and Riding.—Prospectus on application. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMI- 
NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on JUNE 6th, 7th, and 8th. 
Ten Open Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £80 and £20 per 
annum, will be awarded; also one Scholarship of £35 per annum tenable for 
three years for Sons of old Cheltonians only. Also Scholarships confined to 
Candidates for Army and Navy Examinations. Chief subjects: Classies and 
Mathematics. Candidates must be under 15.—Apply to the BURSAR, the C¢ 
Cheltenhain. 




















lege, 





RT's :T 0 L. 


SCHOOL. 


OL I-F T O 


’ 
COLCHESTER HOUSE 


A. C. DOUGLAS, M.A. (Charterliouse and Oxford), PREPARES BOYS (64-11) 
for Public School Entrance and Scholarship Examinations, &c. 





UNDLE -SCHOOL.— An EXAMINATION will be 
HELD on JULY 11th and 12th, when FIVE. ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS of £10 to £30 will be offered. Classical, Modern, Science, and Engineering 
fides. Special Army and Navy Classes. This year’s successes include the Senior 
Mathematical Scholarship at Christ’s College, Cambridge, a Classical Scholarship, 
and a Science Exhibition, three Woolwich Entrances (12th place), one Sandhurst 
Entrance, two Preliminary Scientific Passes (London University), and Five First 
Classes in the Classical Tripos. Fee £60 to £75 a year.—Apply to the HEAD- 


MASTER. 
MAlt ERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 

TION, JULY 12th, 13th, and 14th. Two of £87 (one of them £99 the first 
year), Five of £50, Light of £30 per annum. Council Nominations of £12 per 
annum may be awarded to boys who do well, but. fail to obtain Scholarships. 
For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER or Secretary. 














OURNEMOUTH.—WINTON GRANGE, KNYVETON 

ROAD.--k. WYNDHAM PENRUDDOCKE, M.A.,, F.G.S. (Mathematical 
Honourman of Clare Coll., Camb.), RECEIVES a-limited number of PUPILS pre- 
paring for University, Professional Preliminary, or Civil Service and other Coin- 
petitive Examinations. The teaching of French and German receives special 
attention.—List of successes, terms, and references on application. 


B° 





URNEMOUTH. — ARNOLD COLLEGE, ALUM 
SHINE ROAD. 
PREPARATION FOR THE SERVICES, UNIVERSITIES, &c. 


Head-Master—W. H. ROWLAND, B.A., F.R.G.S. 


B. PP -F N Ss. ¢ -H © @ 
) ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Seven varying in value from £80 to £20, will be COMPETED for on 
JULY. 5th to 7th. 
Particulars from HEAD-MASTER. 


ING’S SCHOOL, : CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

- SHIPS.— TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 12th to 1ith, 
for Classics, Maths., and Army Subjects. Fourteen Open Scholarships and Exhibi- 
tions gained at the Universities since November, 1897. ARMY CLASS free ; successes 
last July and January. Valuable leaving Exhibitions. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13). 
Excellent health record.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A., late House- 
Master at-Mariborough. 


HARMING COUNTRY HOME. — MIDLANDS. — 20 
rooms, every modern convenience. Stabling, Lodge at Park Gates, Dairy, 
Brewhouse, and numerous other out-buildings. Lies very high, on gravel soil, 
view over several counties. Well-timbered grounds, many specimen trees. Good 
shooting and fishing.- Together with nearly 400 acres of well-let farm land. 
Ownership carries with it the lordship of extensive manor. Price £18,000, or 
£15,000 and timber at valuation.—Particulars, with photos. and plan, from 
JENNINGS and FELL, Land Agents, 3 Broad Street Buildings, London, E.C. 


7 a rb in Al bl ° 

EVERSIONS and LIFE. INTERESTS in Landed 

_or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
f+ at limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand. Established 





Ee 











Capital £500,000. 


YPEWRITING, LITERARY, and TRANSLATION 
BUREAU. — MsS. TYPEWRITTEN promptly and accurately 1s. per 
1,000 words. LITERARY RESEARCH at British Museum, Record Utfice, &c., by 





Experts in Old Script, Heraldry, Genealogy, &c. TRANSLATIONS and COPYING 
Badertaken.—Address, Miss YOUNG, 4] Great Russell Street, W.C. 


‘HE SHEFFIELD GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
The HEAD-MASTERSHIP of the above School has become VACANT, and 
APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the appointment. Candidates must be 
Graduates of some University in the United Kingdom or some Colony or Depend-. 
ency thereof, The fixed yearly stipend is £180, and a Capitation Fee, fixed from 
time to time by the Governors, at the rate of not less than £2 nor more than £5 
per-ann. for each boy in the School. The present Capitation Fee is £3, and the in- 
come of the Head-Master for the past 3 years has averaged £692. The number of 
boys now in the School is 170. There is a Head-Master’s residence near the 
School with accommodation for 20 Boarders. The duties of the office and re- 
sidence are to commence with next Michaelmas term. Applications (with 
testimonials and the names of not less than 3 references) must be sent in under 
cover addressed to the undersigned (from whom any further information may be 
obtained) not later than June Ist. The election is intended to take place early in 
July. JOHN J. WHEAT, 
8 Paradise Square, Sheffield. Solicitor, 
Clerk to the Governors. 


\GYPTIAN GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS. 


FIVE ASSISTANT-MASTERS REQUIRED, to begin work in October, in ¢ airo 
Secondary School, under Ministry of Public Instruction. Masters to teach in English 
exclusively, one of them principally Physics and Chemistry, two of them principally 
Mathematics, and the two others principally English. Over 300 boys. English 
Head-Master. Teaching hours, on an average, three daily, Fridays excepted. 
Summer Vacation not less than two months annually. Graduates of Oxford or 
Cambridge preferred. Salary about £295 per annum (£.Eg.288), rising to about 
£393. Civil Service Pension Scheme. 

Allowance for passage out to Egypt. 

Applications, accompanied by copies only of testimonials, must be sent in before 
JUNE 30th, 1899, marked outside “English Masterships,” and addressed to the 
SECRETARY-GENERAL, Ministry of Public Instruction, Catro, Egypt, to whom 
candidates may apply for further information. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 








O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT - PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars. Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &¢c., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, “'l'riform, London.” 
Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED and ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON. Code: UNIcopE. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 











THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


Invite attention to a New Series of Reproductions in Permanent Autotype 
(Carbon) of the works of 


SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES, 
including many famous examples lately exhibited at the New Gallery, London. 
A Complete List will be sent postSree on application, 


G. F. WATTS, R.A. 


Autotype copies of the principal works of this master. 


DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 


The Autotype Company’s Publications include many of the famous 
Pictures of this Artist reproduced in Permanent Carbon. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, Now Ready. New Edition of 
160 pages and Appendix. With upwards of 100 Miniature Photographs of 
Notable Autotypes. and 23 Tint-Block Illustrations. For convenience of 
reference the Publications are arranged alphabetically under Artists’ names. 
Post-free, 1S. 





THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74 New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 





QRIENT COMPANY’S PLEASURE CRUISES 


ORWAY, NORTH CAPE, SPITZBERGEN, ICELAND, and the BALTIC 

by their Steamships,—LUSITANIA, 3,912 tons register, 4,000 h.p. ; 

and OPHIR, 6,910 tons register, 10,000 h.p- 
For NORWAY FIORDS & NORTH CAPE (for Miduight Sun), June 13th—July 10th. 
For SOUTHERN NORWAY, June 24th to July 8th. 
For NORWAY, SPITZBERGEN (for Midnight Sun and Polar Pack Ice), and 
ICELAND, July 14th to August 12th. 
For SOUTHERN NORWAY, July 29th to August 14th. 





> 











For COPENHAGEN, STOCKHOLM. ST. PETERSBURG, BALTIC CANAL, 
&c., August 18th to September 15th. 
High-class Cuisine. String Band, &c. 
Mapagers ( F. GREEN and CO. d Head Offices, 
anagers ) 4NDERSON, ANDERSON, and CO. § Fenchurch Avenue. 
For particulars,apply to the latter firm, at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C., or 
(o West-End Branci: Office, 16 Cockspur street, S.W. 





*,* “No Better Food Exists.”—London Medical Record, 


The ‘‘ Allenburys’’’ Malted 
Food. 


Sold everywhere in 1/-, 2/-, 5/*, and 10/- tins, 








**It is excellent in quality and flavour.” 
—The Lancet. 
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NOW READY. 
THE JUNE NUMBER 


OF THE 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE 


PRICE ONE SHILLING NET. 





he Contents of the JUNE Number include several 
Articles of exceptiona! interest. 
Punch Notes.—I. 
The first of three papers by F.C. BURNAND on 
the writers and artists who have sat at Mr. 
Punch’s famous “ Round Table.” 
A Group of Anti-Dreyfusards. 
A gossipy article by Mrs. M. BELLOC-LOWNDES 
on some of the more prominent Anti-Dreyfusards. 
Baku and Its Oil Springs. 
A very interesting paper on the famous Russian 
oil springs. 
Some Bridge Chauntries. 
An exquisitely illustrated article on these interest- 
ing relics of the past. 
Silhouettes in Parliament.—II. 
An article on the Members of the Treasury Bench, 
with caricature portraits. 
The following complete Storics are included in the 
JUNE Number. 


A Cure for Love. 


The Turquoise Necklace. 
H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON. 


The Journey’s End. J.S. Clouston. 


The Conversion of Nicolas Fothergill. 
BASIL MARNAN., 

The Burglar, the Twins, & Ernestine. 
LDGAR JEPSON. 

Articles, Stories, and Poems, by W. CLARK 
RUSSELL, G. 8. STREET, FRANCIS H. SKRINE, 
W. A. WALKER, FRANCIS CROWTHER, &c., &c. 

THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The illustrations of the PALL MALL MAGAZINE 
areits prominent feature. The JUNE Number con- 
tains many beautiful drawings by L. RAVEN HILL, 
8. H. SIME, E. J. SULLIVAN, ABBEY ALTSON, 
H GRANVILLE FELL, H.C. SEPPINGS WRIGHT, 
A. H. BUCKLAND, A. B. J. SALMON, &c., &e. 


H. G. WELLS. 





OFFICES: 
18 CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C. 
ASTOR COURT BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


LIFE 





"i dlaieaersintplictag lilac 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
(ESTABD. 1835.) 
Conducted on the Mutual Principle for the benefit 
of the Policy Holders alone. 





STRONG RESERVES. 
LOW EXPENSE RATE, 





ALL SURPLUS APPLIED IN REDUCTION OF PREMIUM, 





NO AGENTS EMPLOYED. 





For Prospectus, &c., apply to 
THE ACTUARY. 
13 Moorgate Street 


OFFICES. 
LONDON, E.C. 





A THIN COCOA. 


Err S’s 


The choicest roasted nibs of the natural Cocoa, 
on being subjected to powerful hydraulic pressure, 
give forth their excess of oil, leaving for use a 
tinely flavoured powder—a product which, when pre- 
pared with boiling water, has the consistence of tea, 
ot which it is now, with many, beneficially taking 
the place. Its active principle being a gentle nerve 
stimulant, supplies the needed energy without un- 
duly exciting the system. Sold only in labelled tins. 
It unable to obtain it of your tradesman, a tin will 
be sent post-free for nine stamps.—JAMES EPPs 
and CO., Limited, Homaopathic Chemists, London. 


COCOA ESSENCE 


HENIX FIRE OFFICE, 





19 Lombard Street, and 457 Charing Cross, 


‘i LONDON. Established 1782. 
LowEsr? Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements. 
Assured free ot all Liabiiity. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 


W. C. MACDONALD, ; Joint 


F. Bb. MACDONALD, § Secretaries. 





MESSRS. METHUEN’S LIST 
ANNALS OF SHREWSBURY SCHOOL. By G. w. Fisuer, 


M.A., late Assistant Master. With numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 





SOME NEW NOVELS. 
ANNE MAULEVERER. By Mrs. Carryn (Iota), Author of 


“ The Yellow Aster.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“The most thoroughly delightful girl that I have met for a long time in the land of fiction.” —Critic. 
“The author leaves with us a most delectable addition to the heroines in modern fiction, and she has estab 
lished herself as one of the leading women novelists of the day.”—Daily Chronicle. 
“The noble-minded heroine is among the best of the type.”—Morning Herald. 


ROSE ACHARLITTE. By Marssaut Sauypers. Crown 8yo, 


6s. A Romantic Story of Acadie. 
“Graceful and well-written.”—Saturday Review. “Charmingly told.”"—Manchester Guardian. 
“ Admirable. One of those infrequent novels that really deserve to be called romances.”—Critic, 
“ Altogether a fine piece of work, and should find many readers.”"—Scotsman. 
“ A novel of undoubted attractiveness.”—Literary World. 


THE AMATEUR CRACKSMAN. By HE. W. Hornvne, 


Author of “ Young Blood.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ A clever, strong, and interesting volume.”—Scotsman. “ An audaciously entertaining volume.”—Spectator., 


“ Fascinating and entertaining in a supreme degree.”—Daily Mail. “We are fascinated by the individuality 
the daring, and the wonderful coolness of Rattles, and follow him breathlessly."—World. “ Full of exciting 
adventures.”—Literature. “The hero holds us captivated.’—Punch. “A highly pleasing story.”"—Atheneum. 


RACHEL. By Jane Heven Finpiater, Author of “The 


Green Graves of Balgowrie.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“ Powerful and symputhetic.”—Glasgow Herald. 
“A not unworthy successor to ‘The Green Graves of Balgowrie.’”—Critic. 
“The portraits of Rachel and Michael are painted with tender power, and the tragedy of their love ig 


told with splendid reticence.”—Star. 


BETTY MUSGRAVE. By Mary Finptarer, Author of “ Over 


the Hills.” Second Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 
“A most touching story.”—Spectator. 
“ 4 powerful book, and one which cannot fail to be affecting.”—Critic. 
“Told with great skill, and the pathos of it rings true and unforced throughout.”—Glasqow Herald, 
“The characters are drawn with remarkable skill, every one being a living portrait.’—Pall Mall Gazette, 


TALES OF NORTHUMBRIA. By Howarp Pease. Crown 


8vo, 3s. 6d. 
THE CAPSINA. By E. F. Benson, Author of “Dodo.” 
Second Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


With Illustrations by G. P. Jacomb Hood. 1 5 
“The story moves through an atmosphere of heroism and adventure.”— Manchester Guardian. “ A very 


fine creation.”—Country Life. “A pathetic and exciting romance.”’--Literature “ Abounds iu dramatic 
episodes.” —Daily Chronicle. 


ADRIAN ROME. By E. Dowson and A. Moors, Authors o 


“A Comedy of Masks.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“A clever novel dealing with youth and genius.”—Academy. 
“ A clever and powerful book.....The noble-minded heroine is among the best of the type.”"—Aforning Herald. 





NOW READY. The First Number of 
THE NOVELIST. 


A Monthly Serics of new long Novels. ' 
DEAD ; MEN TELL NO TALES. By E. W. Hornvunc. 
Paper, 6d.; cloth, 1s. ae 


Messrs. Methuen’s New Catalogue and Book Gazctte sent to apy address. 
METHUEN & CO., 36 Essex Street, W.C. 








Price 2s. 6d., or cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 


THE ART OF WILLIAM MORRIS. 
By LEWIS F. DAY. 


Being the Easter Art Annual for 1899, or Extra Number of the Art Journal, 


With 4 Full Plates in Colour, and about 50 other Illustrations. 
“ The value of the essay as an appreciation of the efforts of an art worker very much out of the ordinary 
run is greatly increased by the abundance of the reproductions which are given from William Morris's 


designs.” —Glabe. 
Price 1s. Containing only Pictures accepted and 


PICTU RES OF 1 899. hung ‘it the respective Galleries, with about 250 


Illustrations of the leading Pictures in the Royal Academy, New Gallery, New English Art Club, 
Under the license of the Proprietor of the PALL MALL GAZETTE. 








& CO., Ltd. 26 Ivy Lane, E.C. 


of (CAT AND BIRD STORIES 


London: J. S. VIRTUE 








HE UNION BANK 


AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. FROM 
66 ” 
Paid-up Capital .....ceeeeeeeeeeee £1,500,000 THE SPECTATOR. 
Reserve Fund ......seesseeeeeeeee 750,000 : 9 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors.... 3,000,000 To which are added Sundry Anecdotes 





of Horses, Donkeys, &c. 


With Introduction by 
J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 
Editor of ‘‘ Dog Stories.” 


THE GLOBLE.—* Very interesting and diverting.” 
THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE£.--“ An attrac- 


tive and amusing book.” 
THE DAILY CHRONICLE.—<“ It is a bright little 
collection, abounding in racy and faithful auecdotes.” 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia and New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. . 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURY, Manager. 

17 Cornhill, London, E.C. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. London : T. FISHER UNWIN, 


PARIS, 1878. PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 











GOLD MEDAL. 
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THE 


NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Epitep sy L. J. MAXSE. 


CONTENTS OF MAY NUMBER. 


SECOND EDITION. 


EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 

THE COMING CRISIS IN THE TRANSVAAL, By ARNOLD 
WHITE. 

THE BELLIGERENT PAPACY. By W. J. STILLMAN. 

THE BROWNING LETTERS. By LESLIE STEPHEN. 

SCENES AND SCANDALS IN THE LONDON VESTRIES. 
RATEPAYER. 

ST. PAUL’S. By Sir JOHN STIRLING MAXWELL, Bart., M.P. 

AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low. 

SOME FALLACIES IN THE RITUAL CONTROVERSY. By 
Rev. H. C. BEECHING. 

AN IRISH POET. By the Eart or Lytton. 


By 


FRESH EVIDENCE IN THE DREYFUS CASE. By F. C. 
CoNYBEARE. 

8 GARIBALDI REMINISCENCE. By Right Hon, EveLyN 
ASHLEY. 


THE MORAL OF THE INDIAN COUNTERVAILING DUTIES. 
By Mayson M. BEETON, Secretary of the Anti-Bounty League. 


GREATER BRITAIN. 


INCREASE OF CIRCULATION. 


Acomparison of the total sales of “ The National 
Review” during the six months October- 
March (1897-98) with the sales during the 
same six months of 1898-99 shows an in- 
crease of over 50 per cent. during the 
latter period. 


EDWARD ARNOLD, Publisher to the India Office, 
37 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum, | from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for! : . : ae 
weekly exchange of books at the houses | _N-B. — Two or Three Friends may 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, and 
per annum. | thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 








SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clearance List (100 Payes) sent gratis and post-free to any address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
ef FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W. ; Queen Victoria Strect, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 





LIVERPOOL anp LONDON anp GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE— LIFE—ENDOWMENTS—ANNUITIES. 
INVESTED FUNDS ......0«.... £9,575,342. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
LARGE BONUSES now in course of Distribution, either in Cash or Additions to 
Sums Assured. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Insurances effected on most favourable terms. 
HEAD OFFICES— 
1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 7 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


INVESTMENTS. 
OUND INVESTMENTS: How to Select and Secure 


J Them. Messrs. VAN OSS and CO. will be pleased to advise persons desirous 
of investing large or small.sums in interest-bearing securities of unquestionable 
standing, notably Government and Municipal Stocks, Railway Loans, and Deben- 
tures. Particular attention paid to the special opportunities offered from time to 
Ume in the various investment markets. Latest statistical and other information 
concerning all Investment Stocks, Home or Foreign. NO SPECULATIVE 
BUSINESS ADVISED OR UNDERTAKEN. Ezplanatory pamphlet, monthly 





HARPER’S NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY. 


LORD CHARLES 
BERESFORD’S CHINA, 


THE BREAK-UP OF CHINA. 


An Account of the Present Situation and Future Prospects ; to- 
gether with a Description of Lord CHARLES BERESFORD’S 
Journey through Japan and America. With Maps, demy 8vo, 
cloth extra, 12s. 


A THOUSAND DAYS 
IN THE ARCTIC. 


By FREDERICK G. JACKSON. 


Handsomely Illustrated after Photographs taken by the Author 
and with Drawings by R. W. Macpertu, A.R.A., CLIFFORD CARLETON, 
Harry C, EDWARDS, and H. Frouawk, from Data furnished by 
Members of the Expedition. With 5 Maps, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 
cloth extra, gilt tops, 32s. 

“ Few explorers have ever had the opportunity of passing three 
consecutive years in the Arctic regions, remote from human 
beings. I cannot recall any instance of this having ever been done 
when escape from it was possible. Yet this feat Jackson and his 
companions cheerfully accomplished. Truly it may be said 
that the spirit of enterprise and hardy adventure is as active 
amongst us as it was in the days of Queen Elizabeth.”—Extract from 
PREFACE by Admiral Sin F. Leopotp McCuintock, R.N., 
K.C.B., F.R.S., LL.D. 








NOW READY. 


THE MARTYRDOM OF AN EMPRESS. 


With Portrait, crown 8vo, cloth ornamental, 7s. 6d. 
This is the story of the Life of Elizabeth, Empress of Austria, written by a Lady 
of her Court,—an intimate personal friend, and one of the very few to whom this 
remarkable woman ever really opened her heart. 





New Six~Shilling Novels. 
H. G. WELLS. 


WHEN THE SLEEPER WAKES, a Story 


of the Years to Come. By the Author of “The Time Machine,” 
“The War of the Worlds,’ &c. With Illustrations, 
W. D. HOWELLS. 


RAGGED LADY. By the Author of “The 


Story of a Play,” &e. 
“*Ragged Lady’ has in full meast 
and distinction.”—Spectator. 


ARTHUR PATERSON. 

CROMWELL’S OWN. By the Author of 

“The Gospel Writ in Steel,” “ Father and Son,” &c. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “SPANISH JOHN,” 

THE SPAN O’ LIFE. By Wittian McLenxyan 

and J.N. McILWnhAITH. Llustrated. 

ESPIRITU SANTO. 
SKINNER, 

“ The tone is extremely charming and well bred.”—Scofsman. 


ire the sovereign qualities of fascination 


By Henrierra D. 





—- 


HARPER and BROTHERS, Publishers, London and New York. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 
P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 25rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING PUBLIC 
to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London for fliling, 
onthe most favourable terms, orders tor their own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, 
and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on 
application. 


UT-OF-PRINT BOOKS at REASONABLE PRICES.— 

Please state wants. We will send free on application a CATALOGUE of 
some of the cheapest first-class Books at present in the market; and we have 
always book rarities on offer at bargain prices. We invite inquiries.—THE 
HOLLAND COMPANY, Look Merchants, Birmingham. 








| aeoetereetees ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 





FOUNDED 1848. 








dreulars, Van Os a, graduated investment list free on application. 
VAN OSS and CO., 15 Great Winchester Street, London, E.C. 





INVESTED FUNDS .. ++ £33,000,000, 
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THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY 


56 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 





PATRON: 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
CENTENARY CELEBRATION. 


Large and enthusiastic services and meetings having been held in connection with this 
celebration, the Committee are most anxious to complete the Centenary Fund of £50,000. 


A Friend has offered to double his donation .of £100 if the Fund 








is complete by June 30th. 


£47,000 HAS NOW BEEN RAISED. 


MEDOC. | 
VIN ORDINAIRE, Per Down 


Bots, 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent Ma Bote 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 
~ Superior DINNER -WINE, old in - 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine usually 
sold at higher prices. The apprecia- 
tion this wine meets with from the 
constantly increasing number of 17s, 0g 64, 
customers it procures us in London : 
and the Provinces, gives us ad- 
ditional confidence in submitting 
it to those who like pure Bordeaux 
wine. 
3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen. Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret 
sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. 


General Price List Free by Post. 


JAMES SMITH AND 60, 


WINE MERCHANTS- 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


ds, tm 





o the many friends who sympathise with the Society’s world-wide work, but who have ac 


not yet contributed, the Committee APPEAL for the 


£3,000 WHICH ARE STILL REQUIRED. 


Contributions will be thankfully received by the Centenary Secretaries, 56 Paternoster 


Row, London, E.C. 


EDWARD RAWLINGS, Hon Treasurer. 
JAMES FLEMING, B.D., Canon of York, } 


J. MONRO GIBSON, D.D., 
LEWIS BORRETT WHITE, D.D., 
S. G. GREEN, D.D., 

THOMAS BOYD, M.A., 


JOHN P. HOBSON, M.A., | Centenary 
| Secretaries. 


C. H. IRWIN, M.A., 
DAVID JAMES LEGG, 


Photographs (114 by 84 inches) of the Young People’s Centenary Meeting at Exeter 
Hall on May 13th, at which H.R.H. Princess Christian was present, may be had, mounted 


3s. 6d., unmounted 2s. 6d. (by post 3d. extra). 


Apply to the Centenary Secretaries, 56 Paternoster Row, London. 


Secretaries, 


1849. JUBILEE YEAR. 1899, 


Insurances granted on Best Terms aqainst 
CCIDENTS ON SEA AND LAND, 
ACCIDENTS AND DISEASE, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 
Fidelity Guarantees Issued. 


CLAIMS PAID £4,000,000. 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO, 


4 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 


Fon. 
§ Secretaries. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SUUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London. 
INVESTED FUNDS £10,000,000. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT on. CURRENT. ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with particulars, 


post-free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


Bit ket SS BANK. 








: | 
Messrs. C. ARTHUR PEARSON’S 
NEW NOVELS. 
NOW READY.AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSTALLS. 

ROBESPIERRE, 

Being the Novel founded on M. Victorien Sardon’s Play, now being performed 

at the Lyceum Theatre by Sir Henry Irving. The book has been written by 

ANGE GALDEMAR, under the supervision of M. Sardou himself. 


SARDOU’S ROBESPIERRE. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE LITTLE LEGACY, and other Stories. 
WALFORD, Author of “The Archdeacon,” * Mr. Smith,” &c. 
TRANSGRESSION. By 8. 8. THornurn, Bengal Civil 
Service, Author of * Asiatic Neighbours,” “ Her Majesty’s Greatest subject,” 


&c. Crown &vo, cloth, 6s. d 
An exciting story of life on the Indian Frontier. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
A MILLIONAIRE’S DAUGHTER. By Percy Wuire. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
“Ttisa delightful book, which even the most exacting may enjoy. 
it is bright....The dialogue is always amusing.” — Literature. 


FORTUNE’S MY FOE. By J. Buovnpetie Burtoy, 
Author of “The Hispaniola Plate,” “In the Day of Adversity,” &c, Crown 
&vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE NEWSPAPER GIRL. 


Author of “ Fortune’s Sport,” * A Woman in Grey,” &c. 


THE VIBART AFFAIR. By GrorGe MANVILLE Feyy, 


Author of “ The New Mistress,” &c Crown svo, 6s. 


THE KNIGHT OF KING’S GUARD. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


By L. B. 


Crown &vo, 6s. 


It is brisk, 


By Mrs. C. N. WILLIAMSON, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


By Ewan Marty. 


A NOVEL BY A NEW AUTHOR. 
, TANT? > re “J ee) 
TANDRA. By AnpREW Quantock. With Frontispiece 
by Lawson Wood. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“T could quote a dozen exquisite passages had TI the space. Moreover, the book 
would make a wonderful play. The last chapter is a masterpiece of reserved 
strength, the art of conveying much in a few words....If you read the book you 
will see that this is absolute genius. There is no other word for it. And to think 
that this is a first book! Everything else seems flat after it, and men and women 
(not boys and girls) will hail it as a revelation.”—Sunday Sun. 


TANDRA. By Anprew Quantock. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

“Mr. Quantock’s pen has been dipped in lightning, and is sometimes tipped with 
gall. He has the gift of the picturesque in au eminent degree. The result is a 
tale luminous and swift from beginning to end. There is no stopping till one has 


finished.” —Dundee Advertiser. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


TANDRA. By ANDREW QUANTOCK. 
©, ARTHUR PEARSON, Ltd., Henrjetta Street, London, W.C. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


ZION’S WORKS. 


A NEW LIGHT ON THE BIBLE. 
Demy 8vo, 
5s. 


JOHN MACQUEEN, 10 Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 





A NEW NOVEL OF FRENCH LIFE. 


At all Booksellers’ and Libraries.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MA MERE; 


Or, Sons and Daughters under the Second Empire. 
By the Vicomte JEAN DE LUZ. 


London : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Just published, demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 500 pp., 10s. net. 


OLD CLOCKS AND WATCHES 


AND THEIR MAKERS. 
By F. J. BRITTEN, Secretary of the Horological Institute. 
With over 400 Illustrations of Historical Examples, many from Photographs. 


B. T. BATSFORD, 94 High Holborn, London. 





ARE AND OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED, 

no matter what the subject. Please state wants. BOOKS WANTED, by 
Kipling, 25s. each given. ‘ Soldiers Three,” 1888 ; ‘Echoes by Two Writers,” 1884; 
“Departmental Ditties,” Lahore, 1886; “Letters of Marque,” 1891; “Plain Tales 
from the Hills,” 1883; “Schoolboy Lyrics,” Lahore, 1881 ;. “Quartette,” Lahore, 
1885 ; and 10s. each for first issues “Under the Deodars,” “In Black and White, 
and others, all published in India.-BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmingham. 








OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. 

All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &c. New choice Binding? 
for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 
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B00KS FOR THE SPRING. 


In bandsome royal Sro, with 185 Illustrations, appropriately bound in 


cloth, gilt lettered, 21s. 
THE MUNICIPAL PARKS, GARDENS, AND OPEN 
SPACES OF LONDON: their History and Associations. 


By Lieut.-Col. 
sexBy, V.D. With numerous Illustrations from Drawings, Photographs, 
Plans, and Ancient Documents. 
“The task of describing this precious inheritance of the population of London 
4 its suburbs has been satisfactorily accomplished in this handsome volume.” 
ec —Daily News. 


THE WORKS OF “E. V. B.” 
TENTH EDITION. 
Bound in cloth and parchment, and Illustrated, 5s, 


DAYS AND HOURS IN A GARDEN. 


“fo all who would know something of the delight that a garden can afford we 
recousmend the book.” —Spectator. 
THIRD AND REVISED EDITION. 
Bound in parchment and Illustrated, 6s.; roxburghe, ls. 
ROS ROSARUM: Dew of the Ever-Living 
Gathered from the Poets’ Gardens of Many Lands by “ EF. V. B.” 


“4 literary garden of great variety and beauty, upon which the editor must 
have expended a world of patience and taste.”--Glasgow Herald. 





Rose, 


Bound in parchment and IIJustrated, 5s. 


A GARDEN OF PLEASURE. 


“This book is a beautiful record of a beautiful thing, and is full of tender 
thoughts and quaint fancies.”"—Manchester Guardian. 


Bound in parchment and Illustrated, 6s. 


A BOOK OF THE HEAVENLY BIRTHDAYS. 
“Perfect in type and illustrations, and antique in binding and appearance.... 
The quotations are all carefully selected, and are very beautitul.”—Scottish Leader, 
The Above Four Works can be had in a Handsome Old Gold 
Cloth Box, 25s. 








In feap. vo, cloth, 4s. 6d.; roxburgh, 7s. 6d.; Large Paper, £1 1s. 


GLEANINGS IN OLD GARDEN LITERATURE. By 
W.C Hazuitr. In this volume the author has gleaned in many out-of-the- 
way fields, and has brought home and spread before the reader a banquet well 
garnished with fruit and vegetable lore, rendered pleasant by the fragrance of 
many old-fashioned tlowers. 

“A volume that may afford delight to the lover of gardens, even if he be nota 
lover of books in general.”---Mornvinyg Post. 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 
In demy 8yo, tastefully printed and bound, 7s. 6d. 
With a beautiful Frontispiece of Studies of Clouds at various altitudes. 
WEATHER LORE: a Garner of Knowledge, Tradition, 
Proverbs, Folk-sayvings, Wise Saws, Rhymes, &c., concerning the Weather. 
By RICHARD INWARDs. 

“An excellent collection of the proverbial sayings, rhymed or unrhymed, which 

have been passed on from generation to generation.”-——Atheneaum, 





In handsome crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


GLEANINGS FROM THE NATURAL HISTORY OF 
THE ANCIENTS. By the Rev. M. G. WATKINS, M.A., Author of * Pictures 
ot Bird Lite.” 

“A volume at once readable and informing....Full of the curiosities of litera- 
ture, and therefore pleasing while it instructs.”—G lobe. 


In handsome demy 8vo, tastefully printed and bound in cloth, 7s. 6d. 


LESSONS FROM LIFE (Animal and Human): being 


a Collection of Curious and Interesting Facts and Phenomena concerning the 
Nature, Functions, Relations, and Ministries of Men and Animals, arranzed 
as Ilustrations of Social, Moral, and Religious Truths and Principles. With 
an Introduction by HUGil MACMILLAN, LL.D., Author of © Bible Teachings in 
Nature,” * The Vine,” &e. 
“Care has been taken to ensure accuracy, and the scientific value of many of 
the facts recorded is unquestionable. We do not remember meeting with a book 
e\actly on the same lines as the present.”’—Speaker. 


In handsome demy Svo, tastefully printed on good paper, 7s. 6d. 


THE CYCLOPEADIA OF NATURE TEACHINGS: 


being a Selection of Facts, Observations, Suggestions, Illustrations, Examples, 
and [Illustrative Hints taken from all Departments of Inanimate Nature. 
With an Introduction by HuGH MACMILLAN, LL.D., F.R.S.E., Author of 
“ Bible Teachings in Nature,” &c. 
“We admire this book immensely; it is a hook which is delightful to pick up 
aniread. There are many gems of thought which will, we doubt not, now do 
duty in many a sermon.”— Church Bells. 


CHEAPER_EDITION, 
THE FIRST ENGLISH BOOK ON FISHING. 


Printed in crown 4to, on antique paper, and tastefully bound 
published at 7s. 6d. 


THE TREATYSE OF FYSSHYNGE WYTH AN ANGLE. 


By DAME JULIANA BERNERS. A Facsimile Reproduction of the First 
Rulition printed by WyNKYN DE WoRDE, at Westminster, in 1496. With an 
Introduction by the Rev. M. G. WATKINS. 
“Both anglers and bibliographers should feel grateful for this facsimile repro- 
duction of the very famous tirst book ever published in England (in 1496) on the 
subject of fishing.” —DPublishers’ Circular. 








in parchment, 





Ss. 


In small feap. Svo, cloth, CHEAP EDITION, 2s. 6d. 


THE COMPLETE ANGLER; or, The Contemplative 


Man's Recvreation. By IsAak WALTON. Beinga Facsimile Reprint of the First 
Edition, published in’ 1653, with. the inany curious features of typography and 
quaint characteristics of language and spelling which make the First Edition 
peculiarly interesting to Collectors and Students. 
, This should be found attractive by many. Next best, surely, ta the possession 
ofa Orst > is the possession of an exact reproduction of it, such as we have 
be, 


here.”"—Glo 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 








MACMILLAN & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


New Book by the Author of 
ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN GARDEN. 


THE SOLITARY 
SUMMER. 


Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 











FOURTH THOUSAND. 
ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN 
GARDEN. 


Extra Crown 8vo, 6s, 
ATHEN.£UM.—* We hope that Elizabeth will....write more rambling and 
delightful books.” 
TIMES.—* A very bright little book.” 
ACADEMY.—“ A charming book.” 


THE PHILIPPINES 
AND ROUND ABOUT. 


With some Account of British Interests in 
these Waters. 
By Major G. J. YOUNGHUSBAND, 
Queen's Own Corps of Guides, F.R.G.S, 
With Illustrations and Map, 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 
SPECTATOR.—* Contains a deal of valuable facts and sound reflections.” 
TIMES.—* Major. G. J. Younghusband has written a very amusing book 
He has the secret of instructing without being dull..... All who seek entertain- 
ment as well as facts will be grateful for Major Younghusband’s humour and high 
spirits.” 

DAILY NEWS.—* A most interesting and valuable contribution to the rapidly 
growing literature on the past, present, and future of the Philippines.” 


- -OPULAR EDITION OF 


MR. BODLEY’S FRANCE 


In 1 vol. Extra Crown 8vo, 10s. net. 
*.* The Preface to the New Edition may be had separately for binding up with 
copies of the First Edition, 8vo, sewed, 6. net. 

LITERATURE.—* Much the most important work of the year in political 
philosophy is Mr. J. b. GC. Bodley’s admirable * France,’ which aims successfulty at 
the same kind of work that Tocqueville did for the United States. Mr. Bodlev's 
learned, accurate, and unbiassed study of France is one of the best things of the 
kind that have ever been done.’’ 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 


THE PEOPLE's EDITION, In 12 vols. Demy 16mo, Is. net each. 

















THIRD SERIES NOW READY. 


INTERLUDES: 


Being Two Essays, a Ghost Story, and some Verses. 
By HORACE SMITH. Globe svo, 5s. 





ILLUSTRATED BY HUGH THOMSON, 
HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS 
IN DONEGAL AND ANTRIM. 


By STEPHEN GWYNN. 
With Illustrations by HuGH THoMsoN. Extra Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—* We defy anyone to read Mr. Stephen Gwynn’s reall 
admirable volume without experiencing an eager desire to pack his trunk, cateh 
the Irish mail, and follow the route whieh the author has so charmingly mappe t 
ont for him....This is the very perfection of a guide-book, enriched by a profusion 
of graceful sketches from the peneil of Mr. Hugh Thomson, who has caught: the 
true spirit of Irish life and character.” 


BY THE LATE DEAN CHURCH. 


8vo, sewed, Is. nef. 


ON THE RELATIONS BETWEEN CHURCH 


AND STATE. An Article Reprinted from the “Christian Remembrancer, 
April, 1850. By R. W. CiiC RCH. 


BY JAMES GATRDNER, LL.D. 


Svo, sewed, 6d. net. 


THE ENGLISH REFORMATION. What it 


Was and What it Has Done. By JAMES GAiRnbyER, LL.D. 





BY CHARLES BOOTH. 


Svo, sewed, 6d. 


OLD-AGE PENSIONS AND THE AGED 


POOR : a Proposal. By CHARLES Booru. 











APRIL NUMBER NOW READY. 3s. 61. net. 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Contents :-TME NEW HAVEN MEETING OF THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION.—TIHB RECANTATIONS OF THE EARLY LOLLARDS. By Edward 
Pp. Cheyney.—NAPOLEON’S PLANS FOR A COLONIAL SysteEM. By William M. , 
Sloane.—HOLMES v. WALTON: TUE NEW JERSEY PRECEDENT. By Austin 
Scott. —THE SEARCH FOR THE VENEZUELA-GUJANA Bounbany. By George 
L Burr.—DocuMENTs.—REVIEWS OF BOOKS.--NOTES AND NEWS. 









MACMILLAN and CO,, Limited, London. 
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Messrs. BELLS NEW BOOKS. 


THE CHISWICK 
SHAKESPEARE. 


Illustrated by BYAM SHAW. 


Printed at the Chiswick Press in pott 8vo on special 
paper, handsomely bound in linen, with gilt decoration, 
1s. 6d. net per volume; or in limp leather, 2s. net. Few 
copies on Japanese vellum, to be sold in Sets only, 5s. net 
per volume. 


Each volume will contain Six Full-page Illustrations, as 


well as Head and Tail Pieces, by Byam Shaw, and an 
Introduction and Glossary by Joan Dennis, 


HAMLET .......... iecenneeesnstenensnn Now ready. 
MERCHANT OF VENICE... Now ready. 
AS YOU LIKE IT ......... veeveeLveady June 15th. 
OTHELLO ................... veveeseee heady Suly 15th. 


Further Volumes will appear at monthly intervals. 


of this Series post-free on application, 


* * Illustrated Prospectus 


BELLS 
CATHEDRAL SERIES. 
NEW VOLUMES. 


Crown Syvo, Is. 6d. each. 


DURHAM. By J. F. Bycate, A.R.C.A. 


With 44 Qlustrations. 


YORK. ByA. Crvurtoy-Brock, M.A. With 


41 Illustrations. 


NOW READY. 


INDEX AND SUPPLEMENTARY VOLS., 
COMPLETING THE WORK. 


THE DIARY OF 
SAMUEL PEPYS, 


M.A., F.R.S., Clerk to the Acts and Secretary to 
the Admiralty. Transcribed by the Rev. MYNORS 
BRIGHT, M.A. With Lord Braybrooke’s Notes. Edited, with 
Additions, by HENRY B. WHEATLEY, F.S.A, 


Vols. I.-VIII.—DIARY. 
Vol. IX.—INDEX. 
Vol. X.—PEPYSIANA. 


Demy Svo, printed at the Chiswick Press, with Portraits and 
other Illustrations, 10s. 6d. each volume. 
“ The two volumes complete an edition of Pepys which must now 
rank as the standard one for all purposes, and one which it is 
difficult to imagine ever being superseded.”"—Srotsman. 








London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO’S List 


SECOND EDITION, crown &vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE REFORMATION SETTLEMENT: f&x. 


a er ra atan sg REINO Later 
MAcCOLL, D.D., Canon Residentiary of Ripon. LM 
CHAPTER. Contents: 
INTRODUCTORY LETTER. 
I—THE PRESENCE OF CHRIST IN THE EUCHARisT, 
Il.—THE EUCHARISTIC SACRIFICE. 
Ifl.—THE REFORMATION : its Causes and Result, 
IV.—THE TESTIMONY OF ANGLICAN DIVINES. 
V.—PROPINQUITY OF THE SPIRITUAL WORLD. 
VI.—SACERDOTALISM. 
VII.—AURICULAR CONFESSION. 
VIIIL.—THE REFORMATION AND CONFESSION. 
IX.—THE INTERMEDIATE STATE. 
*.—ECCLESIASTICAL COURTS AND THE ORNAMENTS RUBRIC, 
AIL—ANGLICAN AND ROMAN ORDERS. 
XIL—THE PRISONER OF THE VATICAN: a Chapter of Secret History, 


THE CHRISTIANITY OF ST. PAUL. By 


the Rev. S. A. ALEXANDER, M.A., Reader of the Temple Church, and Examin- 
ing Chaplain to the Bishop of Hereford. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


THE CASE FOR INCENSE, Submitted to 


His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury on behalf of the Rev. H. WEsTALL, 
on Monday, May 8th, 1899, together with a Legal Argument and the 
Appendices of the Experts. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


MEMORIES OF HALF A CENTURY. By 


the Rev. RK. W. HILey, D.D., Vicar of Wighill, Tadcaster. With Portrait, 
8vo, lis. 


A HISTORY OF FRENCH ART, 1100-1899, 


By ROSE G. KINGSLEY, Officier de l’Instruction Publique. Svo, 12s. 6d. net. 
“The volume will prove well worthy of the attention of those interested in its 
subject, and should be equally useful for purposes of general study and for reter- 
ence as to the achievement of particular masters.”—Scotsman. 
“Miss Kingsley’s review is a scholarly and painstaking work which is likely long 
to occupy a high place in the literature of art.”—Observer. 


HIGHER LIFE FOR WORKING PEOPLE: 


its Hindrances Discussed. An Attempt to Solvesome Pressing Social Problems 
without Injustice to Capital or Labour. By W. WALKER STEPHENS, Author 
of “ The Life and Writings of Turgot.” Crown 8yvo, ds. 6d. 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER: a Review of 


Public Events at Home and Abroad for the Year 1898. 8vo, 18s. 
¥,.* Volumes of the ANNUAL REGISTER for the years 1863-1897 can still be 
had, 18s. each. 
“ As a record of the political history of the previous twelvemouth the ‘ Register’ 
remains without a rival amovg English year-books.”—G uardian. 


THE METAPHYSIC OF EXPERIENCE. By 


SuaDWoRTH H. HopGson, Hon. LL.D. Edin., Hon. Fellow C.C.C. Oxford 
Past President of the Aristotelian society. 4 vols. 8vo, 36s. net. 

BOOK I.—GENERAL ANALYSIS OF EXPERIENCE. 

BOOK II.—POSITIVE SCIENCE. 

BOOK III.—ANALYSIS OF CONSCIOUS ACTION. 

BOOK IV.~THE REAL UNIVERSE. 

‘«* This work, to which the labour of eighteen years has been devoted, aims at 
setting forth, in outline, a complete system of philosophy. The idea upon which tt 
rests is, that analysis of actual experience, avoiding assumptions, ts the only 
trustworthy guide in framing a conception of the nature of the universe, of which 
we are a part, the framing of such a conception being the special aim and problem 
which philosophy proposes to itself. In adopting this idea, it breaks decisively 
with all a priori philosophy, and more particularly with the a priori philosophy 
of Kant, and the various idealistic systems to which it has given rise. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
TIME AND SPACE: a Metaphysical Essay. Svo, 16s. 


THE THEORY OF PRACTICE: an Ethical Inquiry. 


2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF REFLECTION. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. 
OUTCAST ESSAYS AND VERSE TRANSLATIONS. 


Crown 8vo, &s. 6d. 





2 


“ 


LONGMANS. GREEN, and CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 


THE BARONET AND THE BUTTERFLY. 


Monsicur L.-Henry May has been entrusted by Mr. 
Whistler with the publication of his New Work, “ THE 
BARONET AND THE BUTTERFLY.” Written a 
English, but published in France, where, through the law 
suit of Whistler v. Eden, the prestige of the Work of Art 
has definitely been established. Price 5s. net. Also 250 
copies on Van Gelder’s paper, numbered and signed by the 
Artist, price One Guinea net. 

At all Booksellers’, or post-free on receipt of the amount, 
From the Publisher, M. MAY, 9 and 11 Rue St. Benoit, 
Paris. 


























—_ 





THE 


OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 
1. NEW SUBSCRIPTION PRICE FOR THE WHOLE WORK. 
2, REISSUE IN MONTHLY PARTS. 


A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY ON HISTORICAL PRINCIPLES; 
FOUNDED MAINLY ON MATERIALS COLLECTED BY THE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 











EDITED BY 
DR. J. A. H. MURRAY, 


With the Assistance of many Scholars and Men of Science, 





Already published :—Vols. I. and II, by Dr. Murray; Vol. III, by Dr. MurRAy and Mr. BRADLEY. In course of publication :— 
Vol. IV., by Mr. BRADLEY ; Vol. V., by Dr. MuRRAY. 





@® The following announcement is made under the authority of the Delegates of the Oxford University Press :~— 


The OXFORD DICTIONARY, when completed, will consist of from 12,000 to 13,000 pages, contained in Ten Volumes. Of these Volumes, 
Three have been issued, and the Fourth and Fifth (of which many Parts and Sections have appeared) will be completed in 1900. Half of the 
entire work will thus be finished with the century ; the second half (Vols. VI.-X.) will be produced more rapidly than the first so as to 
reach the end of the alphabet in 1909. 

It was originally agreed by the University Press and the Philological Society that the DICTIONARY should consist of between 6,000 and 
7,000 pages, and this limit was subsequently reached by the Century Dictionary, which contains 7,046 pages. Bnt it has been found 
impossible within any such limit to treat adequately the wealth of the English language, represented as that wealth was, before the 
printing of the DicTIONARY began, by about 34 millions of quotations, selected by some 1,300 readers from the works of more than §,000 
authors of all periods. These materiais have since been largely increased, and hence it is that the half of the OxFoRD DicTIONARY which 
will be finished in 1900 is greater, and has taken more time in the making, than the whole of any other English Dictionary. 

ALL THE PRESENT FORMS OF ISSUE WILL BE CONTINUED, and at the original price, which was fixed so low that each page costs the purchaser less 
than a halfpenny—no more than the page of any other large Dictionary. 
But the determination of the extent of the work has made the following new arrangements possible :— 

*.* Up to December 3Sist, 1899, the delivery of the Entire Work, as and when published (carriage paid to any 
address in the United Kingdom), may be secured by the payment, through any bookseller, of the sum of SEVENTEEN 
POUNDS (£17), net cash. 

This payment will entitle the purchaser to receive, according to priority of application, Vols. I.-IIT. in half-morocco, and the remainder of the work either in 
quarterly Sections as published, with the publisher’s cases for binding, or in complete bound volumes, as may be preferred. 

*,* Those who have purchased the portion of the DICTIONARY already published may secure delivery of the remainder on similar 
terms by a proportionate payment of £9 10s. net cash. 

Further, to suit the convenience of those who may desire to commence subseription in instalments for the DICTIONARY :— 

A New Issue, nee with the letter A, will be commenced on July ist next. It will be in Monthly Parts, each 

of 88 pages, at a published price of 3s. 6d. 





The OxForD Dictionary is the largest work of the kind ; each page contains more reading matter than the page of any other. The 
Century Dictionary, the next largest, has 7,046 pages, and this number will be nearly doubled by the OxrorD Dictionary. But a special 
feature of the latter is its wealth of illustrative quotations. If, as a specimen letter, D be examined in the OxrorD Dictionary and in 
other publications, the result is striking. 


NUMBER OF QUOTATIONS UNDER “D” IN DIFFERENT DICTIONARIES. 








English Dictionaries. American Dictionaric:. 
Dr. Johnson's. The Oxford. The Century. Funk's “Standard.” 
Total words recorded under D ... ba 2,684 a a 19,051 “eg ee 10,705 aa ae 11,181 
Words illustrated by quotations... sis 2,136 as exe 16,128 ae Oe 4,977 ae ace 1,313 
Number of illustrative quotations eas 6,529 zis ae 85,446 ae kits 12,471 aaa aca 1,815 


The TIMES, reviewing that part of the Oxrorp Dictionary in which this table is given, said :—“ The figures go far to explain the 
immense difference in scale and thoroughness between the great Oxford work and any other of the kind.” 

In other reviews the TIMES says :—“ No recommendation of ours is now needed for a work which has been universally recognized by 
scholars as the first Dictionary which has ever attempted to treat the English language with anything approaching to scientific complete- 
ness. In three points at least the Dictionary has no rival. These are :— 

First—The scientific treatment of etymology ; 

Secondly—The historical continuity of language ; 

Thirdly—The precision of reference in the illustrative passages quoted. 

It would be hyperbolical to say that it is prefect in these respects—absolute perfection is beyond the reach of human endeavour—but it 
is nothing more than the bare truth to say ‘that it is incomparably superior to any other work of the kind in the English language.” 

“As a complete thesaurus of the Engltish language, as an historical survey of the genesis, structure, and development of English 
speech from its literary infancy down to ovr own day, the Dictionary is simply unrivalled.” 

“Figures establish beyond dispute the immense superiority of the OxroRD DICTIONARY over its predecessors as an exhaustive 
thesaurus of the English language and a scientific survey of its history.” 
ws a superiority of the OxFORD DIcT4onaRy, alike in comprehensiveness and wealth of illustrations, over other standard Dictionaries 
1s Tully maintained.” 

tg The SPECTATOR remarks that *‘the interest of such a work is nothing less than inexhaustible.” 





Gradual publication in parts is the necessity of all large Dictionaries, and has the advantage of placing the latest results of research 
before the public without delay. As ea:sh part of the OxrorD DicrioNARy is produced the corresponding part of other Dictionaries 
becomes obsolete. 

_ The makers of no other Dictionary have had before them the same collections from the wealth of our language. Before the 
printing began upwards of 

: 1,300 READERS, 
mainly under the directions of the Philological Society, had furnished three and a half millions of quotations from the works of 5,000 
authors, two scholars alone contributin:¢ 301,000. It would be useless, if it were possible, to calculate the cost of a Dictionary when its 
material has been accumulated by the le sbour of an army of voluntary workers. 


Order Forms and Prospectuses on a pplication. Nvte:—All orders will be executed in rotation, The volumes can be examined at the 
various Depots of the Oxford University Press. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS 


2 vols. demy 8vo, with Portrait, 24s, 


REMINISCENCES, 


BY JUSTIN McCARTHY, MP., 


AUTHOR OF “A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES.” 


“ One cannot attempt to give even a bare idea of the multitude of racy and sparkling estimates of the great people of the Victorj 
era. Open either of his two volumes at any page and you will discover something to arrest your attention.”"—Daily Mail. ieee. 
“ These admirable ‘Reminiscences.’ That they will be widely read goes without saying ; and that all who pick them up will en} 
their delightful pages is equally certain.”"—Daily Telegraph. njoy 
“ This fascinating work. Mr. McCarthy’s capacious memory travels over nearly half-a-century of public life, political and litera 
The volumes are a mine of generous appreciations, and they form the happiest of supplements to their author's ‘ History of Our On, 
Times.’ ’—Daily Chronicle. ™ 
“Mr. McCarthy deserves general gratitude for this latest proof of his versatility and skill as an interpreter of the life of our 0 
day.” —Standard. - 
“Mr. McCarthy’s ‘ Reminiscences’ are delightful. He has every qualification for this fascinating kind of literature. The art of th 
story-writer is in his fingers, in his heart, and in his head...... Delightful gossip.” —Daily News. , 
“ No more readable book of recollections has been published ; it is sure to appeal successfully to-the lovers of bright writing.” —Ginie 
“ His style gives the impression of the most fluent and sparkling conversation...... The two volumes form a record of English societ 
worthy of being placed alongside the political history for which Mr. McCarthy has been so greatly esteemed—and no praise for them pore 
be more fitting or sirnificant.”—Birmingham Post. ‘ 


JERUSALEM : the City of Herod and Saladin. By Watrer Besant and E. H. PatMer. Fourth Edition, 


With a New Chapter, a Map, and 11 Illustrations. Small demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 











FLORIZEL’S FOLLY. By Joun Asuton, Author of “Social Life in the Reign of Queen Anne.” With Photo. 

















ad gravure Frontispiece and 12 Illustrations, _Crown 8vo, cloth, ¢s. (Shortly, 

THE ROMANCE OF A PRO-CONSUL : being the Personal Life and Memoirs of the Right Hon. sir 
George Grey, K.C.B. By JAMES MILNE. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, buckram gilt, 6s. [May 25th. 

TRUE TALES OF TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. By Harry De Winpr. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 38. 6d. 





a 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. each. 


MADAME IZAN. By Mrs. Camppett Praxp, Author of “ Mrs. Tregaskiss,” &c. 
“ Mrs. Campbell Praed’s beautiful and delicate story....The book is a model of craftsmanship, the characterisation is full of insight and hum 
with the sunshine of Mrs. Praed’s own native land."—laterary World. aS our, and the style glows 


AN EXILED SCOT. By H. A. Brypex. With a Frontispiece. 


“ The author has broken new and promising ground of romance.”—Scotsman, 


MARY UNWIN. By Avan Sr. Ausyy, Author of “A Fellow of Trinity.” With 8 Illustrations. 


“ Alan St. Aubyn has not written a story of more delicate charm and artistic finish than ‘Mary Unwin.’.... We should be grateful to a novelist w’ i 
recalls Goldsmith."— Westminster Gazette. hose Writing 


INFATUATION. By B. M. Croker, Author of “Beyond the Pale,” &c. 
“Mrs. Croker is a vivacious story-teller, and ‘ Infatuation’ is a very cheery, readable tale.”— Times. 
AS A MAN SOWS. By Witii1Am WestAL, Author of “ With the Red Eagle.” 


“Interesting down to the very end.”—Queen. 


NELL HAFFENDEN. By Ticue Hopxiys. With 8 Illustrations by C. Gregory. 


“ Joe Gripp himself is not unworthy of Dickens....The whole story is full of interest ; there is not a dull page in it.”—Academy. 


, 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
THROUGH A KEYHOLE. Overheard by Cosmo Hami.ton, Author of “The Glamour of the Impossible.” 
UNDER A STRANGE MASK. By Frank Barrett. With 19 Illustrations. 
THE PRESIDENT OF BORAVIA. By Georce Lampert. 


“Those who are fond of breathless tales of adventure ought on no account to miss this book.”— Bookman. 
GABRIEL CONROY. By Brer Hake. 
RALPH NORBRECK’S TRUST. By WituiAM WestTaLL, Author of “ Sons of Belial.” 
MARION FAY. By Antuony TROLLOPE. 
CURSED BY A FORTUNE. By G. MAnviLue FEny. 
THE REBEL OF THE FAMILY. By E. Lyyn Linton. 


ACADEMY NOTES. Originated by Heyry Buack- NEW TWO-SHILLING NOVELS. 





BURN. With nearly 200 Illustrations by Leading Artists. 1s. A MISSING WITNESS. By Frank BARRETT. ; 
Also, uniform, profusely Illustrated, 3s. each THE MASTER CRAFTSMAN. By Sir WALTER Besant, 
peas . sept ee ern og THE CITY OF REFUGE. By Sir WALTER BESANT. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF THE) InTERFERENCE. ‘By B. M. CRoKER. 
’ A THIRD PERSON. By B. M. Croker. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF THE APRIL’S LADY. By Mrs. HuncErrorp. 
EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETE NATIONALE DES BEAUX-ARTS. PETER’S WIFE. By Mrs. HuNGERForD. 





BILLY BELLEW.. By W. E. Norris. 
A PALADIN OF PHILANTHROPY, and| THE TALE OF THE TEN. By W. Crakk RvsseELt. 


other Papers. By AUSTIN Dopson, Author of “Eighteenth Century 





Vignettes.” With 2 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. — One 
“It is Mr. Austin Dobson’s triumph that he holds us, not by disguising his Shilling Monthly.—Contents for JUNE.—ALLIN ONE Day. By Percy Fitzgerald, 
subjects, or pleading for them, or binding them to present interests ; he holds M.A.—SEVENTEENTH CENTURY SCANDAL AT OXFORD. By John Woodhouw. 
his readers by showing them that he knows the cighteenth century as minutely —AN IDYLL OF PROVENCE. By H. Barton Baker.—A GREAT CHANCELLOR OF 
as they know the nineteenth. He holds them in a gay erudition which in SWEDEN. By F. Bayford Harrison.—A Story oF IDwaL LAKE. By Edith 
its own field is unparalleled." —Academy. Gray Wheelwright.—A FRENCH PRIMARY SCHOOL. By Rev. W. Burnett, 


2 ja Lange HIGHLAND CLAN SYsTBM. By W. C. Mackenzie.—THe SUN'S 
STRANGE CRIMES. (True Stories.) By Wituram aoe ae eae a ER ne aS. THR Dinas 
WESTALL. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. AUSTRALIA. By Sylvanus Urban. 7S ae oe 


London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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